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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | wer has laboured it to the extent, and both in 
Alice; or, the Mysteries. By the Author of| preface and conclusion, reasoned upon it with 
+ Pelham,” ** Rienzi,” “‘ The Student,” &c.| great tenderness and talent ; and if we are not 
&e. A Sequel to ‘ Ernest Maltravers.”| quite convinced by his argument, it is because 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Saunders| Wwe can avoid grappling with it in words, and 
and Otley. try the subject by a simple reference to the 
Tne powers displayed in the preceding division | domestic hearth —suppose an Alice in wife, 
of this work received from us such illustration | sister, daughter, and what then ? 
as the limits of a periodical like ours allowed;; As our readers are acquainted with the per- 
and in two papers we pointed out the leading|80onages who figure in ‘* Ernest Maltravers,” 
points which, in ‘¢ Ernest Maltravers,’”? not|and its sequel, Alice, we shall now content our- 
only proved the skill of the author in the detail, | selves with communicating to the public such 
but the masterly conception of a design far|extracts as may serve to exhibit the author in 
above the usual mark of even our best produc-| various lights, without trenching upon his 
tions of fiction. ‘To imagine character, and to| Mysteries. And, first, we shall quote what he 
delineate all those changes which the progress | himself says of his purpose :— 
of years produces upon the mind—changes as| ‘To the many who have complained of the incom- 
great as those of the physical frame from in-! pleteness, to the few who have questioned the moral, of 


the former portion of this work, I give these volumes as 
fancy to age,—-and the effects produced more,|an answer. I regret, and pour tet for, the length to 


perhaps, by the merest trifles and accidents of | which 2g: Sa ny = pore meey u yy ~~ not in my 
life, than by important events and matured | POWs to be more brief, unless I had left the main con- 
ee ., |ception of the story undeveloped, and many of its objects 

plans; to shew the operations of evil on evil! unfulfilled. My task is mow conchuded ‘And 1 comsign 
nature, of temptation on fallible, ail af good | to a ae es of ~~ oe most 
. . . 4 . m , | Ma ur ana comprehensive o those works of fiction to 
pe ct or separated, on the higher order | Which hitherto he has accorded an encouraging and ge- 
of endowments, are tasks neither of mean im-'nerous approbation. I grant that the hero of this nar- 
portance nor of small difficulty. In this novel jessie 3 el _— opens qn Ind his principal faults 
. . Ms “ | orrected in e course o e precer ing volumes 

they are finely depicted and contrasted. Here! the reader would have been spared the sequel. It is 
we see the stronger passion, like Aaron’s ser- | because his errors of action and of judgment were not yet 
pent, swallow up the rest: and there, how one | counterbalanced or amended —it is because his opinions 


R 4 {| were often morbid and unsound —it is because his senti- 
prominent error, and rather an error of virtue! ments were nobler than his actions, and his pride too 
than of vice, may perplex and ruin the unstable | !ofty for his virtue, that these volumes were necessary to 
soul. We see how little men can control cir. | the pe ong Rk by Fn sp stan be tow soar 
cumstances ; and wonder at last to think that/|trustfully appealed against the depreciations of literary 
the slightest Incidents are the Divinities which pt and ene the author once more asks, 
“shape our ends, rough-hew them as we will.” ineueidl vest” site iainaatas timate 
These are lessons to be philosophically taught; ‘This is a fair and manly appeal ; and, when 
by such inventions as the volumes before us| we consider the bitterness and pertinacity of the 
contain; and when they are further impressed | attacks made upon Mr. Bulwer from both the 
by the interest of a striking and effective story, | sources to which he has alluded, we cannot but 
we have a performance of that exalted class|express our earnest hope that, if it does not 
which has elevated this branch of our litera-jshame his enemies, it will incline all the just 
ture (with few exceptions) so much above the|and generous in the world to be his friends. 
standard of other times and other countries. | We are, indeed, amazed at his having incurred 
Such novels are not toys and playthings, with-!so much hostility ; and ask ourselves, what has 
out an object but to dissipate the idle hour;!he done to render it dangerous for him to risk 
they are noble exercises of intellect, and dis-|a history, a novel, a play, or any honourable 
cuss many a question most dear to humanity, | literary effort in the open face of day, and with 
in forms the most pleasant, and with applica-|his name before his country? We can find no 
tions the most true, because they are drawn |answer to the inquiry. His course has been 
from things so familiar to the sense, and from | one of early and resplendent talent—enough to 
persons so like those with whom we associate | delight the lovers of genius; of constant and 
in every-day existence, that we never doubt|untiring industry enough to satisfy the atanch- 
their reality or their accuracy. est utilitarianism. The Old and New World 

With these few general remarks, and re-|teem with admiration of him; and it is only 
strained from particulars by our common rule!at home that he is depreciated and reviled. 
to leave plots untouched for the gratification of | Surely, no dissent in politics can be an excuse 
readers, we have little to add on the subject of | for this enmity; and no objections to any parts 
Alice, except that the Mysteries are sufficiently | of his numerous productions, on which a differ- 
complicated to keep curiosity on the stretch to|ence of sentiment may be entertained, can 
the end of the chapter. Being ‘* nothing if not |farnish an apology for undistinguishing hatred 
— perhaps we may add, that the sem- of all the rest, and the persecution of the writer 
Nance of consanguinity on which so much of|with worse than inquisitorial fury. It is not 
the latter portion of the story turns, though af-|our business to seek into private life for any 
terwards explained, is the reverse of agreeable to| offence to sustain this treatment ; but we will 
oe that the finally successful hero, | state that, whilst thousands of tenfold Mr. 
(and “hap gee make the best husbands | Bulwer's fortune leave the literature of the 
Reforw lese times we ought to believe that | age unpatronised, and its cultivators, it may be, 
oe an accomplish all that is desirable|to perish, he, from the very fund created by his 
- ha en‘), — to be hardly worthy of) own exertion, has ever been the liberal friend 
mh @. On the Moral involved in the life}and succourer of his brethren in difficulty and 

lee, we shall give no opinion. Mr. Bul-|in want. Of this we have kuown many in- 








stances, and, though somewhat out of our way, 
we have felt bound in justice to state it on 
behalf of an author who has at least adorned 
the literature of his country, and yet who durst 
not produce the ‘* Lady of Lyons” with his 
name, because, if he had done so, instead of 
being a most deservedly successful drama, it 
would have been hissed and hooted from the 
stage. 

But, enough; and we start from the topic to 
give some very short touches of those apt and 
brilliant thoughts with which the work abounds. 

** As the young Evelyn passed slowly by this 
spot, a glove on the long damp grass beside the 
yew-tree caught her eye. She took it up and 
sighed —it was her mother’s. She sighed, 


|for she thought of the soft melancholy on that 


mother’s face, which her caresses and her mirth 
never could wholly chase away. She wondered 
why that melancholy was so fixed a habit — 
for the young ever wonder why the experienced 
should be sad. - <3 vs 

‘© The difference between talent and genius 
lies rather in the heart than the head. * * 

“ He had no heart, no deep passion, in what 
he undertook. He could impress yon with the 
conviction of his ability, and leave the convic- 
tion imperfect, because he could not convince 
you that he was sincere. That best gift of 
mental power — eainestness— was wanting to 
him. * . ® > 

“There is in all real genius so much latent 
playfulness of nature, it almost seems as if 
genius never could grow old. The inscription 
that youth writes upon the tablets of an imagi- 
native mind are, indeed, never wholly oblitera- 
ted —they are as an invisible writing, which 
gradually becomes clear in the light and warmth. 
Bring genius familiarly with the young, and it 
is as young as they are. ” “i 

“She had one excellent thing in woman, 
had Evelyn Cameron ;* despite her sunny 
cheerfulness of temper, she was quiet ; and she 
had insensibly acquired, under the roof of her 
musing and silent mother, the habit of never 
disturbing others. What a blessed secret is 
that in the intercourse of domestic life! * * 

“ Husband and wife have so many interests 
in common, that, when they have jogged on 
through the ups-and-downs of life a sufficient 
time, the leash which at first galled often grows 
eusy and familiar; and, unless the temper of 
either be insufferable, what was once a grievous 
yoke becomes but a companionable tie. * * 

‘¢ Love, in its first dim and imperfect shape, 
is but imagination concentrated on one object. 
It is a genius of the heart, resembling that of 
the intellect; it appeals to, it stirs up, it 
evokes the sentiments and sympathies that lie 
most latent in our nature, Its sigh is the 
spirit that moves over the ocean, and rouses 
the Anadyomene into life. Therefore is it, that 
mind produces affections deeper than those of 
external form; therefore it is, that women are 
worshippers of glory, which is the palpable and 
visible representative of a genius whose opera- 
tions they cannot always comprehend. Genius 
has so much in common with love — the imagi- 

* This form of expression occurs several times ; it is 


hardly elegant, and, with sueh phrases as ‘* disgustful 
mind,” &e. &c., ogeasionally detracts from his style, 


* 
. 
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nation that animates one is so much the pro-'a thousand a-year, eh ?] for which her set- 
perty of the other—that there is not a surer tlement had been exchanged: all the rest of 
sign of the existence of genius than the love the fortune was gone; a discovery not made 
that it creates and bequeaths. It penetrates till Mr. Legard’s death. Lady Louisa did 
deeper than the reason—it binds a nobler cap-' not long survive the loss of her husband and 
tive than the fancy. As the sun upon the her station in society: her income, of course, 
dial, it gives to the human heart both its sha- died with herself. Her only child was brought 
dow and its light. Nations are its worship. up in the house of his grandfather, the duke, 
pers and wooers ; and posterity learns from its till he was of age to hold the office of king’s 
oracles to dream—to aspire—to adore! * * page; thence, as is customary, he was pro- 

“ Learn from me how preternaturally strong | moted to a commission in the Guards. To the 
— how generally fatal —is love deferred to that munificent emoluments of his pay, the ducal 
day when, in the stern growth of all the feel- family liberally added an allowance of two 
ings, love writes itself on granite!” hundred a-year; upon which income Cornet 

The following are more lengthened speci-|Legard contrived to get very handsomely in 
mens. 'debt. The extraordinary beauty of his person, 

“ Ernest Maltravers—never a faultless orcom- his connexions, and his manners, obtained him 
pleted character, falling short in practice of his all the celebrity that fashion can bestow: but 
own capacities, moral and intellectual, from his poverty is a bad thing. Luckily, at this time, 
very desire to overpass the limits of the great his uncle, the admiral, returned from sea, to 
and good —was seemingly as far as heretofore settle for the rest of his life in England. 
from the grand secret of life. It was not soin| Hitherto the admiral had taken no notice of 
reality: his mind had acquired what before it!George. He himself had married a merchant’s 
wanted—hardness ; and we are nearer to true! daughter, with a fair portion; and had been 
virtue, and true happiness, when we demand too | blessed with two children, who monopolised 
little from men, than when we exact too much. ‘all his affection. But there seemed some 
Nevertheless, partly from the strange life that mortality in the Legard family: in one year 
had thrown him amongst men whom safety |after returning to England, and settling in 
itself made it necessary to command despotically |B——shire, the admiral found himself wife- 
—partly from the habit of power and disdain |less and childless. He then turned to his 
of the world, his nature was incrusted with a|orphan nephew, and soon became fonder of 
stern imperiousness of manner, often approach. | him than he had ever been of his own children. 
ing to the harsh and morose, though beneath|The admiral, though in easy circumstances, 
it lurked generosity and benevolence. Many) was not wealthy; nevertheless, he advanced 
of his younger feelings, more amiable and com-|the money requisite for George’s rise in the 
plex, had settled into one predominant quality | army, and doubled the allowance bestowed by 
which, more or less, had always characterised |the duke. His grace heard of this generosity, 
him—pride! Self-esteem ‘made inactive, and | and discovered that he himself had a very large 
ambition made discontented, usually engender! family growing up; that the marquess was 
haughtiness. In Maltravers, this quality, | going to be married, and required an increase 
which, properly controlled and duly softened, |of income; that he had already behaved most 
is the essence and life of honour, was carried | handsomely to his nephew; [quere, grand- 
to a vice. He was perfectly conscious of its;son?] and the result of this discovery was, 
excess, but he cherished it as a virtue. Pride|that the duke withdrew the two hundred 
had served to console him in sorrow, and,/a-year. Legard, however, who looked on his 
therefore, it was a friend: it had supported | uncle as an exhaustless mine, went on break- 
him when disgusted with fraud, or in resistance | ing hearts and making debts—till one morn- 
to violence ; and, therefore, it was a champion |ing he woke in the Bench. The admiral was 
and a fortress. It was a pride of a peculiar | hastily snmmoned to London. He arrived ; 
sort; it attached itself to no one point in| payed off the duns—a kindness which seri- 
especial—_not to talent, knowledge, mental|ously embarrassed him—swore, scolded, and 
gifts, still less to the vulgar commonplaces of | cried; and finally insisted that Legard should 
birth and fortune ;—it rather resulted from a|give up that d—d coxcomb regiment in which 
supreme and wholesale contempt of all other|he was now captain, retire on half-pay, and 
men, and all other objects—of ambition, of|learn economy and a change of habits on the 
glory, of the hard business of life. His fa-|Continent. The admiral, a rough but good- 
vourite virtue was fortitude—it was on this{/natured man on the whole, had two or three 
that he now mainly valued himself. He was} little peculiarities. In the first place, he piqued 
proud of his struggles against others— prouder | himself on a sort of John Bull independence ; 
still of his cone over his own passions. | was a bit of a Radical (a strange anomaly in an 
He looked upon fate as the arch enemy against | admiral) — which was owing, perhaps, to two 
whose attacks we should ever prepare. He|or three young lords having been put over his 
fancied that against fate he had thoroughly |head in the earlier part of his career; and he 
schooled himself. In the arrogance of his}made it a point with his nephew (of whom he 
heart, he said, ‘I can defy the future.’ He | was jealous) to break with those fine grand con- 
believed in the boast of the vain old sage—*‘ ] | nexions, who plunged him into a sea of extra- 
am a world to myself !?” vagance, and then never threw him a rope to 

A more playful and natural sketch. save him from drowning. In the second place, 

“* George Legard wasanorphan. His father. | without being stingy, the admiral had a good 
the admiral’s elder brother, had been a spend- | deal of economy in his disposition. He was not 
thrift man of fashion, with a tolerably large {a man to allow his nephew to ruin him. He 
unentailed estate. He married a duke’s daugh- {had an extraordinary old-fashioned horror of 
ter, without a sixpence. Estates are trouble. | gambling—a polite habit of George’s;—and 
some— Mr. Legard’s was sold. On the pur-|he declared, positively, that his nephew must, 
chase-money the happy pair lived for some | while a bachelor, learn to live upon seven hun- 
years in great comfort, when Mr. Legard died | dred a-year. Thirdly, the admiral could be a 
of a brain fever ; and his disconsolate widow | very stern, stubborn, passionate old brute; and 
found herself alone in the world, with a 
beautiful little curly-headed boy, and an an- 
nuity of one thousand a-year, [an annuity of 








when he coolly told George, ‘ Harkye, you! 
young puppy, if you get into debt again —if| 
you exceed the very handsome allowance J: 


ECE rr} 
make you, I shall just cut you off with a shil. 
ling,’—George was fully aware that his uncle 
was one who would rigidly keep his word, 
However, it was something to be out of debt, 
and one of the handsomest men of his age; and 
George Legard— whose rank in the Guards 
made him a colonel in the line — left England, 
tolerably contented with the state of affairs.” 

A ball-room supplies food fur some fine ob. 
servations. 

‘© A ball-room — what a scene of common. 
place ! how hacknied in novels; how trite in 
ordinary life! and yet ball-rooms have a cha. 
racter and a sentiment of their own, for all 
tempers and all ages. Something in the lights, 
the crowd, the music, conduces to stir up many 
of the thoughts that belong to fancy and ro. 
mance. Itisamelancholy scene to men after a 
certain age. It revives many of those lighter 
and more graceful images connected with the 
wandering desires of youth; shadows that 
crossed us, and seemed love, but were not; 
having much of the grace and charm, but none 
of the passion and the tragedy, of love. So 
many of our earliest and gentlest recollections 
are connected with those chalked floors — and 
that music painfully gay—and those quiet 
nooks and corners, where the talk that hovers 
about the heart and does not touch it, has been 
held. Apart and unsympathising in that au. 
sterer wisdom which comes to us after deep 
passions have been excited, we see form after 
form chasing the butterflies, that dazzle us no 
longer among the flowers that have evermore 
lost their fragrance. Somehow or other, it is 
one of the scenes that remind us most forcibly 
of the loss of youth! We are brought so closely 
in contact with the young, and with the short. 
lived pleasures that once pleased us, and have 
forfeited all’bloom. Happy the man who turns 
from ‘ the tinkling cymbal,’ and ‘ the gallery 
of pictures,’ and can think of some watchful 
eye and some kind heart athome. But those 
who have no home—and they are a numerous 
tribe —never feel lonelier hermits, or sadder 
moralists, than in such a crowd.” 

We ought to mention an able Essay on 
Modern French Literature, which is well in- 
troduced in an episodaical form ; and, also, that 
there are a few little political allusions of no 
ill-nature, but pleasant application (see, for 
examples, vol. i. p. 155 ; vol. ii. p. 79.) There 
is one thing which we consider to shew some 
want of feeling, and we are prone to throw it 
at the heart of the author; why did he wind 
up without telling us what became of Sultan? 
He is a dog which ought not to have been for- 
gotten. 








A Historical and Genealogical Account of the 
Clan Maclean, from its first Settlement at 
Castle Duart, in the Isle of Mull, to the 


Present Period. By a Seneachie.  8v0. 

pp. 358. London, 1838. Smith, Elder, and 

Co.; Edinburgh, Laing and Forbes. — 
FounpDeED by Gillean, or whoever else it may 
please any Seneachie to name, what can le 
the history of a savage clan during those early 
times when rude barbarians, led by feudal 
masters not more civilised than their seri, 
knew no law but that of the strongest, 0° 
pursuit like that of plunder, no pleasure «4 
that of revenge —a pleasure declared to 
alone worthy of kings and gods? A series © 
feuds, murders, and devastation, at which hu- 
manity shudders and recoils. Such, of —_— 
sity, is the history of the Clan Macon} = 
such would be the history of every other - 
of fierce men, located in a wild country, > 
the reach of a controlling power, and le 
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— 
their own dark passions and sanguinary dis- 
utes. Whether Macgregors, or Macleays, or 
Macgills, or Mackinnons, or Macphersons, or 
Maclachlans, or Macdonalds, or any other 
Macs, the same catalogue of wrongs and re- 
taliations, of crimes and massacres, makes up 
their annals during the stern and superstitious 
ages out of whose uncertain traditions such 
volumes as the present are principally compiled. 

But, with regard to this particular clan, we 
must confess that we Lean a little towards it, 
and take some interest in its origin and ad- 
ventures. In our Gazette, a few years ago, we 
inserted a number of legendary tales belonging 
to the Isle of Mull, in which the Macleans 
figured; and, from the interest attached to 
these, perhaps, we have continued to feel a sort 
of vague curiosity about the scene, and the de- 
scendants of its fairy-haunted proprietors. 
Therefore, if we could not read the book with 
gratification — for who can be gratified with 
endless details of rapine and bloodshed ?— we 
enjoyed an agreeable surprise at finding that 
there was yet a remnant saved from the wreck 
wrought by Macdonalds and Campbells, and 
Macleans. surviving to imitate the valour of 
their ancestors without their ruthlessness, and 
transmit the line of Gillean, Heaven knows 
how much improved, to future and admiring 
generations. 

Seneachies, it must be observed, are the 
deepest dogs on earth—the most acute. What 
is wrapt in oblivion to all the rest of the world 
is to them as clear as sunshine ; the secrets of 
the hoarest antiquity but as the open trans- 
actions of yesterday. Treating of the origin of 
this name and race, our author distinctly in- 
forms us,—‘¢ On the subject of the origin of the 
name there can be little difficulty in coming to 
aconclusion; but, on that of the race, let us at 
once say that it is, like others of the human 
creation, descended from Adam by his heir and 
representative Noah, and in a direct line 
through the Flood.”” This,we presume, means 
that they came to Scotland by water ; by some 
such Flood as inundated Morayshire a few 
years ago. But our historian goes on to say, 
very wisely,_‘* Any one anxious to prove an 
ancient origin need go no further; but, as an 
ancient enough race can be shewn without 
going quite so far back, I shall restrict myself 
to times of which the records in my possession 
enable me to speak with certainty: this sub- 
ject, however, will be disposed of in its proper 
place.” He then discusses the right of chief- 
tainship, which he assigns to the house of 
Duart, “ the nearest in kindred to the last of 
Duart’s chiefs,—and that is Sir Fitzroy Jeffreys 
Grafton Maclean, Bart., great-grandson of 
Hector Oig, son of Donald, first Maclean of 
Brolas; and his right to the once enviable title 
of Chief of Maclean is too indisputable to admit 
of doubt or cavil. His inheritance of the ba- 
ronetcy of Morvern confirms it; but a more 
convincing proof, the records of our race, as 
may be seen by reference to the genealogy of 
the Duart line, and that of the house of Brolas, 
distinctly award it to him.” 

This matter settled, and a genealogical tree 
grown to prove it root and branch, we arrive 
at other ancient research, as to the origin of 
the clan, which it may amuse readers to see 
quoted. Our author is content to trace ** the 
descent in regular order from Aonaghus Turmhi 
Teamhrach, a powerful monarch of Ireland, to 
Fergus I., King of Scotland ; and from Fergus 
to Gillean of Duart, the founder of the name, 
the lineal descent is thus given :— 


Fergus Abhra, Righ Allabinn (King of Scotland), had 
4 son named Lachinni Mor, 





Lachinni Mor was father of Murruchi, 

Murruchi was father of Eachie, 

Eachie father of Neachdin, 

Neachdin the father of Fergus, 

Fergus had a son named Hiaré, 

Hiaré was father of Saund-huil Scannie, 

Saund-huil Scannie the father of Cruinné, 

Cruinné father of Ceallie, 

Ceallie the father of Counhdulli, 

Counhdulli father of Niall, 

Niall the father of Rath, and 

Rath father of GILLEAN, 
called ‘¢ Gilleain'na Tuaidh” * (Gillean of the 
battle-axe), from his carrying, as his ordinary 
weapon and constant companion, a battle-axe ; 
and from him the Mac Gilleans, abbreviated 
Mac'leans (or sons of Gillean), have derived 
their name. The preceding record, from Fer. 
gus to Gillean, exhibits a regular lineage, con- 
futing all theory, and at once throwing aside 
the traditional nonsense about the founder of 
the house of Maclean being a son of a Fitzge- 
rald, an Earl of Kildare, for which there ap- 
pears not the least shadow of foundation; in 
fact, from various sources Gillean can be proved 
to have been in his grave long before such a 
title as Earl of Kildare was known, and near 
two hundred years before the name of Fitzge- 
rald existed.”” All which we take to be Q. E. D. 

We pass by the atrocious raids and assassi- 
nations in which the Macleans and Macdonalds 
exterminated whole families of each tribe, and 
made their barren homes desolate with fire and 
slaughter; nor shall we enter into the later 
Campbell feud, which reduced and beggared 
the weaker Macleans. We may, however, refer 
to one of their queer customs for recruiting 
the clan, which must have been of some service 
during conflicts when so many were butchered. 
This laudable Maclean custom was, our author 
informs us, ‘* that of taking a wife on approba- 
tion, or, in plain intelligible terms, on trial!” 
It is added,“ Upon this strange principle, 
John Mac-Vic-Ewen, fourth laird of Ardgour, 
had ‘handfasted’ (as it was called) with a 
daughter of Mac-Ian of Ardnamurchan, whom 
he had taken on a promise of marriage if she 
pleased him. At the expiration of two years 
he sent her home to her father ; but his sen by 
her (the gallant John of Inverscaddel), was 
held to be a legitimate offspring, by virtue of 
the ‘ handfast ceremony.’ Another instance is 
recorded of a Macneil of Barra having, for se- 
veral years, enjoyed the society of a lady of the 
name of Maclean, on the same principle; but 
his offspring by her were deprived of their in- 
heritance by the issue of his subsequent mar- 
riage with a lady of the Clanrannald family.” 

It is to be hoped that this fashion has been 
given up: indeed, we did not hear of its pre- 
valence when we were last in the Highlands; 
but we did not visit its original head-quarters, 
the Isle of Mull. 

Our Seneachie is a high royalist, and shews 
the deep attachment to the house of Stuart, 
which will ever reflect so bright an honour 
upon the Highland heart and Highland fidelity. 
With this, and his own clan hate to boot, it is 
no wonder that the Campbells have few good 
words from his pen. We select a specimen of 
about the year 1613. 


* The following anecdote, related of Gilleain na Tuaidh, 
probably accounts for the origin of our crest—a battle- 
axe surrounded by a laurel-branch. He was on some oc- 
casion engaged, with other lovers of the chase, in a stag- 
hunt on the mountain of Bein ’tsheala, and having wan- 
dered from the rest of the party in pursuit of game, the 
mountain became a covered with a heavy mist, 
and he lost his way. For three days he wandered about, 
unable to recover his route, and, on the fourth, exhausted 
by fatigue, he entered a cranberry-bush, where, fixing the 
handle of his battle-axe in the earth, he laid himself 
down. On the evening of the same day his friends dis- 
covered the head of the battle-axe above the bush, and 
found its owner, with his arm round the handle, stretched, 


J in a state of insensibility, on the ground, 


“The family of Argyle, whose perpetual aim 
appears to have been to foment discords in the 
isles, in the expectation of extending its posses« 
sions by the forfeiture of neighbouring pro.« 
prietors, had at this time for its representative, 
a nobleman no less artful than ambitious ; and, 
with the fawning policy inherent in the race, 
Archibald, the seventh earl, was now at the 
court of England, in constant and sycophantic 
attendance upon the sovereign lately transfer. 
jred from Scotland to fill the throne of that 
kingdom : thus, having the ear of his king, he 
had sufficient opportunities to attempt his long- 
cherished purpose against the chief of Maclean, 
Many of the Highland proprietors, up to this 
period, were, apparently, very indifferent about 
the formality of registering their estates, and 
not a few of them looked upon the obligation 
to hold their lands by virtue of ‘a scrap of 
parchment,’ even with contempt. This neg- 
lect on the part of the proprietors offered a 
fertile field for the ambitious views of Argyle 
and his friends. A sort of itinerant commis« 
sion, chiefly composed of Campbells, was ap- 
pointed by the government, on the suggestions 
of Earl Archibald, and the estates of the Mac. 
leans in Morvern became the first object of 
attack. ‘hese, though in possession of the 
chief of Maclean, as feudal superior, since 
the forfeiture of the Lord of the Isles in 1493, 
had, it would appear, never been registered. 
Notwithstanding this omission, however, Mac- 
lean was for ages acknowledged as the legal 
proprietor ; but the king now, without consult- 
ing either honour or justice in the proceeding, 
agreed to have a charter of the Morvern estates 
drawn up in favour of Campbell of Lawers, a 
relative of the earl. But, fearing that the in. 
justice thus done to the Macleans might rouse 
that clan to acts of insubordination, the king 
made it conditional npon the Campbells that 
they should take and maintain possession of 
the lands at their own risk alone. A visit of 
the flaw-hunting commissioners to one of the 
proprietors, however (Maclean of Kinger- 
loch), afforded them a specimen of the sort of 
opposition they were likely to meet with in 
their purpose of spoliation in Morvern. When 
the commissioners asked Kingerloch to satisfy 
them as to the tenure by which he held his 
lands, the indignant chieftain replied, ‘ I can 
produce no sheepskin nor crotchets upon parch- 
ment to satisfy you, but the tenure by which I 
and my forefathers have held these lands are at 
your service ;’ and so saying, he made a sign 
to his piper, who instantly set up the clan ga- 
thering, and out issued from different places of 
concealment about a hundred armed warriors. 
* Such, messieurs commissioners,’ said Kinger- 
loch, ‘is the tenure by which my forefathers 
have hitherto held their estates, and by the 
same tenure, if it please you, it is my purpose 
still to hold them. Tell your employers this 
is the answer of Machd-Mhichd-Eachuinn 
Chingherloch.’ The Argyle commissioners im- 
portuned the laird of Kingerloch no further, but, 
after partaking of the hospitality of his table 
for that night, they contented themselves with 
making a precipitate retreat from Morvern on 
the following day. All the Macleans were now 
in arms to resist this infamous manceuvre of 
the Campbells; and it would appear the cun- 
ning race did not deem this the most opportune 
occasion for the accomplishment of their ini- 
quitous purpose, for the Macleans of Morvern 
retained the possession of their hereditary 
rights without further molestation from the 
Campbell commission.” 

The following issue is rather curious :—* The 





more effectually to secure the future peace of 
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the country, the government issued a summons, Tome (eal ee = os s 
in the year 1616, commanding the attendance | \junrambhair; Munrambhair, the father of Eré; Eré 
before the Scottish privy council of Hector Oig, | was the father of FerGus I., Righ Alabinn (King of Scot- 
chief of Maclean, Lachlan Maclean, of Tor- | /22).” pace 
Joisk, brother to the chief; Hector Maclean, of| ‘Then follow the rest, as in our preceding list, 
Lochbuy; Lachlan Maclean, of Coll ; Sir Rory | and if this is not satisfactory, we know not what 
Macleod, of Harris; Sir Lachlan Mackinnon, | can be. Nor need we trace the houses of Loch- 
of Mackinnon: and Sir Donald Macdonald,| bury, Scallasdale, Urquhart, &c. &c., though 
chief of the Clanrannald; when they were|the former boasts of Col. Sir Archibald Mac- 
required to submit to the following conditions, | laine, and the latter of Major-General Sir John 
and to produce sureties for the due observance | Maclean, both covered with military honours ; 
of them: that they should appear annually be. | hut will conclude with a single sample of the 
fore the council, or as often as they might be | Seneachie’s biographical talents. 

required, on being summoned ; and, on such} ‘* Sir John Maclean, on the 26th January, 
occasions, alternately exhibit a certain number | 1819, took that step which it is but natural to 
of their kinsmen or chieftains, for whose con-/| suppose he himself would designate the crown- 
duct they were to be responsible — the chief of} ing reward of all his dangers and his toils, 
Maclean to produce four; Macleod, of Mac- | namely, his marriage to Lady Maclean; and 
leod, three; the chief of Clanrannald, two;!the gallant descendant of the Knight of Ur- 
the lairds of Torloisk, Lochbuy, and Coll, and | quhart reaps now the reward of a life honour- 
the chief of Mackinnon, one each: that they | ably and usefully spent in the deserved enjoy- 
should restrict the number of the gentlemen of | ment of pure domestic affection. Of this family, 
their households to the following proportion ; | also, is another gentleman of high talent and 
viz. the chief of Maclean, eight ; Macleod and | distinguished reputation, George Maclean, Esq. 
Clanrannald, six each ; and each of the others, | Governor in Chief and President of Council of 
three: that they should confine their abode to| the British Possessions on the Gold Coast of 
certain places of residence on their estates} Africa. Governor Maclean is the eldest son of 
which were allotted them: that they should | the Rev. James Maclean, Minister of Urquhart, 
add to those residences, on the principle of} and is nephew of General Sir John Maclean. 








from such a promising career. It is quite 
evident, that in order to comprehend the animal 
economy in such a way-as to be able to in. 
fluence, in a truly scientific mode, any of its 
operations, we must first make ourselves ac. 
quainted with its structure, with the anatomy 
of the several parts, and then analyse the 
processes by which the animal machinery js 
sustained. This, in fact, constitutes the science 
of physiology, which is, therefore, a combi. 
nation, as the sciences of anatomy and che. 
mistry. Without the latter, the study is 
merely that of anatomy; in the absence of the 
former, the pretended student of physiology is a 
mere chemist. It is apparent, then, that the 
study of physiology would be best promoted 
by the united labours of an anatomist and a 
chemist. The study of anatomy is one of a 
peculiar kind, requiring practical dexterity ; so 
is that of chemistry; each requires a life-time 
of labour —true physiology is, therefore, the 
result of these vast human efforts: hitherto 
physiology has made but little progress in con. 
sequence of the exertions of those who have 
prosecuted it having been directed in a wrong 
channel. How do philosophers proceed in the 
prosecution of other studies ? Is it not usual 
to investigate the effects, and thus to rise to 
the cause? In physiology the grand effort has 





modern improvement, certain domains and farm- | He has governed the British settlements on the 
steads, which they were duly to plant and 
cultivate, and, further, to encourage their kins- 
men and vassals to follow their example: that 
no chief or chieftain should keep, for the pur- 
pose. of consumption, more than the following 
quantities of wine :—the chiefs of Maclean and 
Macleod, four tuns each; the captain of Clan- 
rannald, three tuns; and the others, one tun 
each. To these were added other conditions 
relating to the education of their children, and | 
restrictions against the keeping an unnecessary 
number of large galleys, or an improper quantity 
of fire-arms. To the fulfilment of these terms 
the council required the bonds of the parties 
themselves, as well as the security of friends.” 

After the historical, our author goes into 
genealogical notices of the Maclean families, 
which has less of public than clannish interest. 
Lieut.-Col. Maclean, of the 8Ist foot, now at 
Gibraltar, will be the successor of his father, 
Sir Fitzroy, who is declared to be the chief, as 
representative of the lords of Duart ;* and, con- 
sidering the opinion we have already quoted, | 
readers may be surprised to meet with another 
derivation, as thus: — 

® There is no authentic record of the race’s 
settlement in Mull, beyond Rath, the father of 
Gillean, but it is probable they held possessions 
there from a very remote period. The race 
undoubtedly had its origin from the ancient 
Celtic sovereigns of Irelands at least it is so 
testified by the most approved authorities I 
have met with. Those authorities trace the 
descent thus : — 

«* Aonaghus- Turmhi-Teamhrach, one of the ancient 
sovereigns of Ireland, had a son named Fiachri; Fiachri 
was father of Ollion-Erin; Ollion Erin was the father of 
Ferghis; Ferghis, the father of Ferghie; Ferghie, the 
father of Manna-Mér; Manna-Mor was father of Karn- 
gheal; Earngheal, the father of Roihtren; Roihtrea 
was father of Tréun; Tréun was father of Shion; 
Shion, the father of Diadhie; Diadhie was father of 
Ollial; Ollial was the father of Eri; Eri, the father of 
Foghuin; Eoghuin was father of Eddir-Sceoil; Eddir- 
Sceoil, the father of Connair-Mor; Connair-Mor, father 
of Cairbre-Fionn-Mhor; Cairbre-Fionn-Mhor was father 
of Dari-Dorn-Mhér; Dari-Dorn-Mhor, father of Cairbre- 
Cromcheann ; Cairbre-Cromcheann was father of Alloid; 
Alloid was the father of Connair; Connair was father of 
Fioun-Dounn; Fioun-Dounn was the father of Guarri; 
Guarri was father of Feleim-Lambh-Doihd ; Feleim- 
Lambh-Doihd, the father of Eachie-Tuamail; Eachie- 


hy wise and judicious policy has succeeded in 
securing to the commercial interests of Great 
Britain advantages never before enjoyed from 
our mercantile connexion in that quarter ; and 
that the value of these advantages has been 
beneficially felt and duly appreciated, it is only 
necessary to notice that those who, from their 
commercial intercourse with Africa, must be 
the most intimately acquainted with the lasting 
benefits resulting trom Governor Maclean’s 
measures, have evinced their high sense of the 
wise and prudent policy which has characterised 
his administration over the barbarous and nu- 
merous tribes of the extensive Coast of Guinea, 
by presenting to him a splendid service of 
plate.” 

The inscription on this plate is extremely 
complimentary, and seems to prelude other em. 
ployments and higher rewards. 





Science, for 1838. Edited by R. Thompson, 

M.D. Pp. 377. London, 1837. Bailliere. 
Tuts useful adjunct to science has been de- 
servedly called for, in consequence of the suc- 
cess of its last year’s predecessor. Not only 
does it afford a good epitome of what has been 
done during the last twelve months in England, 
but it pays considerable attention to the pro- 
ceedings of foreign philosophy, and has con- 
structed some tables of coins, measures, weights, 
&e. &e. of perpetual and universal utility. We 
will venture to quote the notice it takes ofa 
very important branch of chemistry, which 
i was brought so prominently forward at the last 
meeting of the British Association, that we are 
sure the stimulus will be felt and acted upon 
by British talent and intellect, and, we trust, 
with results worthy of our country’s character 
for science. 

“© Animal Chemistry.— The attention of 
chemists has hitherto been directed only at in- 
tervals to this most important of all the 
branches of chemistry ; from what cause it is 
not easy to discover. Dr. Prout was the first 
chemist who laboured in this field with real 
success, and the benefit which resulted fram his 
researches, have occasioned universal regret 
that circumstances should have withdrawa him 





* Donald Maclean, M.P. for Oxford, is th ane nd 
of Sir Fiteroy, and brother of Lieut.-Col. Maclean. 





Gold Coast of Africa now for several years, and | 


been to speculate about life, irritability, and 
the like. Is life in the blood? it has been 
|nsked, just as if the whole machine, muscles, 
| bones, and nerves, were not all equally animated 
{by the same vital fire. But what this life is, 
| no one can know, at least in the present state 
| of our knowledge; we must be content with a 
| knowledge of nature’s works, instead of endea- 
| vouring to penetrate the recesses of the Cre- 
;ator’s power. Uric Acid.—The researches of 
| Wohler and Liebig on this subject, have 
| assisted in forming a new era in the history of 
| chemical discovery. Hitherto the products of 
}animal action had never been formed by arti- 
| ficial means, but Wohler shewed that urea 
| might be produced at will in the laboratory of 
es chemist. He found that urea is formed 
| when cyanic acid is combined with ammonia. 
| These two substances, when first united, form 
cyanate of ammonia; but in the course of a few 
minutes after the combination has taken place, 


=e |the properties of the salt disappear; neither 
British Annual and Epitome of the Progress of | cyanic acid nor ammonia can any longer be 


| detected, but urea has been produced, an im- 
} portant substance in the animal economy. 
| Having ascertained this interesting fact, Wih- 
Ter, in conjunction with Liebig, t:rned his 
/attention, with a similar object in view, to uric 
acid ; an investigation of the highest interest 
to medicine and chemistry; ‘ for medicine,’ 
says Liebig, ‘ inasmuch as we might anticipate 
from it the discovery of new methods of de- 
stroying calculi in the human bladder without 
| the application of external force ; and for che- 
mistry, inasmuch as there appears not the 
slightest doubt that urea, xanthic oxide, cystic 
oxide, oxalic acid (which last substance is also 
well known to form calculi), that all these 
bodies are produced by the alteration of oue 
single substance, and that substance uric acid.’ 
By heating uric acid with brown oxide of lead, 
the acid is decomposed into oxalic acid, urea, 
and a new bedy which may be considered as a 
compound of cyanogen and water: the latter Is 
identical with a body which was described by 
Vauquelin under the name of alantoic acid ; it 
may be termed alantoin, as it acts both as an 
acid and base; uric acid decomposed by two 
atoms of the oxide of lead with the aid of three 
atoms of water, affords two atoms oxalate of 
yead, one atom alantaln, and: one ator ured 
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The alantoin is the second body belonging to 
the animal organisation which may be pro- 
duced by artificial means; it may be readily 
furmed from cyanogen and water. We see, 
therefore, from the experiment now detailed, 
that the oxalic acid of the oxalate of lime, 
calculi, is derived from the decomposition of 


uric acid, by the interposition of some body | 


affording oxygen. Another fact illustrates this, 
for which the writer is indebted to Dr. Prout. 
When uric acid is boiled for some time in 
nitric acid, and is set aside, beautiful pink 
crystals make their appearance, which were 
termed by Brugnatelli erythric acid. Their 
composition is, however, unknown; from a 
rapid inspection of the crystals, they appear to 
consist of two differently formed crystals, and 


to contain oxalic acid. Liebig has endeavoured | 
to prove that carbonic oxide is the radical of | 


carbonic acid and of oxalic acid ; he is inclined 
to apply the same view to uric acid, and to con- 
sider uric acid as formed of urea and an acid, 
so as to constitute a compound analogous to 
nitrate of urea. ‘Lhe composition of uric acid 
is C,, H, N, Og. Let R represent carbonic 
oxide, then the acid which combines with urea 
to form uric acid will be R+Cy. If urea be 
indicated by Ur, then the composition of uric 
acid will be 4 (R+Cy)+Ur. We believe that 
the authors intend to prosecute the examina- 
tion of the relations of uric acid, which cannot 
fail to lead to the most important results to 
nedicine, and to contribute to a knowledge of 
the causes of one of the most distressing dis- 
eases which affects the human frame, so as 
ultimately to supersede the performance of an 
operation so revolting to humanity.’ 


Brenton’s Life of Earl St. Vincent. 
{Second Notice: Conclusion.] 

We have now to pass through these pages, 
with the view of exhibiting some specimens of 
their various matter, differing from those to 
which our first notice was chieily directed ; 
and which we shall do in a desu!tory manner, 
rather in their order of succession ‘lan accord- 
ing to specific arrangement. Thi se who in- 
dulge in complaints and apprehen ions at the 
decline of our navy at the present day, may 
reap some consolation from finding that similar 
feelings prevailed more than fifty years ago, 
1784, when Sir J. Jervis spoke in the House of 
Commons on the navy estimates for 26,000 
seamen, 

“On this occasion, Admiral Sir Thomas 
Frankland, grandfather to the present Sir Ro- 
bert Frankland Russell, spoke with great energy 
on the decay of discipline in the navy, and the 
appointment of boys to the rank of lieutenants ; 
in which complaint he was too well borne out 
by the facts, when it is remembered, that 
children were allowed to serve their time as 
they lay in their nurses’ laps, and to come for- 
ward almost as soon as they sould ‘ go alone,’ 
and supplant the hardy and deserving veteran. 
Partiality may still exist, and ever must exist, 
as long as human nature continues what it is; 
but such shameful practices as these, I am 
happy to say, are now only mentioned as a 
matter of wonder, and to offer a comparison 
between ‘the good old times’ and our own. 
Sir Robert Frankland gave instances of the 
appointment of boys to ships when they were 
89 young that their captains refused to give 
them charge of the deck, and even offered to 
Tesign the command of their ships, rather than 
submit to have such incompetent officers thrust 
upon them. A corrupt supporter of the old 
system attempted to turn the gallant officer into 
ridicule; but it did not succeed, and the truth 





. 


prevailed. On the same occasion, Sir John} 
Jervis complained of the state of the king’s| 
ships sent to cruise after the smugglers, and) 
said that the naval officers were perpetually at 
war with those of the revenue; and he recom. 
mended that the officers of his majesty’s navy 
should be allowed a larger portion of the 
seizures, in order that they might have an in- 
ducement to be more alert in the performance 
of their duty.” 

One might fancy that, substituting “ slave- 
trade”’ for ** smuggling,” this last was a speech | 
not three days old; but list to Capt. Brenton’s 
own opinion of our naval condition. He, 
says :— | 

** The fact is, that sufficient encouragement 
is not given to any class of officers, either in’ 
pay or promotion ; and no man will resign his } 
domestic comforts, with a certainty of decreas. | 
ing his income, and wearing out his constitu-; 
tion, without a hope of any distant or even! 
final reward. Our young officers require the | 
stimulant of promotion, while the old and 
worn-out claim the national gratitude in the 
form of a liberal retirement. But the navy! 
seems to have been entirely forgotten, in these 
days of economy, retrenchment, and reform.’ | 
My warning at present will probably go for 
nothing ; but what will the economists and the, 
nation say, when they see the British coast! 
insulted by a foreign ileet ? and they may see | 
it ere long. In fact, Russia, France, and 
America, are rapidly improving their marine ; | 
while ours, in point of officers and seamen, is 
going as rapidly to decay. At the same time, | 
it must be admitted, that we are improving in} 
the art of skip-building ; but, if our sailors are! 
not better attended to, we shall only be build-, 
ing fine ships for our enemies to take, thus 
aggravating tenfold both our disgrace and our) 
calamity. The injustice spoken of in the fol-| 
lowing chapter, of the appointment of children, | 
certainly does not exist; but a neglect of the! 
service has succeeded—a neglect the more, 
fatal, since we scarcely know on what par-' 
ticular body to lay the charge. It is a general | 
apathy and indifference to the once favoured | 
profession, which is the sure forerunner of | 
national decay."’* 

Among Lord St. Vincent’s collisions in the 


** Whereas Vice-Admiral Sir John Jervis 
has given orders frequently here on shore, and 
particularly in & note, dated * Boyne, off Point 
a Pitre, June 11,’ which must have arisen 
either from great ignorance or great presump- 
tion and arrogance ; if from ignorance, poor 
man, he is to be pitied ; but if from great pre- 


| sumption and arrogance, to be checked: it is, 


therefore, Lieutenant-General Prescott’s orders 
that, in future, no attention is to be given to 
such notes or orders, and his signature to be 
as little regarded as those of John O’Nokes 
and Peter Stiles. (Dated June 1794.)” 

The correspondence throws a clear light over 
the transactions of this period, and Jervis's 
letters are remarkable for their precision and 
plainness, whether addressed to those under 
his command, or to his official superiors at 
home. On the evacuation of Corsica in 1796, 
we have an anecdote which would furnish a 
good subject for a Salvator picture :— 

‘*¢ No sooner had these indications of the ap- 
proaching departure of the British forces from 
Corsica been shewn, than the islanders mani- 
fested the most open and decided hostility. 
Individuals were seen in every direction, 
perched upon rocks, or other places of apparent 
security, firing with their long muskets at our 
people, whilst employed in removing the stores 
from the beach; and one man, with peculiar 
audacity and firmness, took possession of a pro- 


jecting point of a rock within musket-shot of 


the St. George, 98, and continued firing at her 
for a considerable time, undaunted by a fire 
kept upon him from the guns of several line-of- 
battle ships; until, having, as it is supposed, 
expended his ammunition, he rose, and walked 
deliberately away. When the troops and 
stores were embarked, they were sent off to 
Porto Ferrajo, under a strong convoy.” 

Surely if ever there was a hero in battle, 
this fellow was a hero, himself bearing the 
whole brunt of the war, maintaining his post 
to the last under a heavy cannonade, and then 
marching off uncompromised, unconquered, 
with all the honours of victory, when his 
ammunition was expended, and he discovered 
that he could not silence a ninety-eight gun 
ship!!! 

The glorious battle of St. Vincent, 1797, 


course of his services, there was one with) Was not more glorious; though, being familiar 
Gen. Prescott which led to the issue of aj to the public, we forbear to occupy our Gasetle 
military order, such as we have seldom seen! with a repetition of particulars. An account 
equalled. The admiral, it seems, had landed' of an execution will give some idea of the 
some sailors at Guadaloupe to co-operate with; admiral’s discipline. The unfortunate men 
the army, giving them certain orders for their; were four mutinous prisoners from the St, 





guidance: upon which the commander-in-chief | 
promulgated the following extraordinary me-| 
morandum :— 


* Capt. B. suggests improvements in the service :—| 
« Narrow-minded political economists, often the most | 
extravagant beings in the land, will tell us that we could; 
not afford this outlay. I tell them, in reply, that they | 
know nothing about the matter. If we had afforded | 
it, we should have saved millions — we should have | 
saved the last American war, and all the noble ships! 
we lost by capture—ships taken from us by the very | 
men whom our political economists had driven, by their | 
ill-timed parsimony, into the American navy. Only | 
let us make the experiment; give every able-bodied | 
seaman, of good character, 4/. per month, of twenty-eight | 
days, or 527. a year, and you need not give yourselves any | 
more concern about America or impressment; you need 
not hang or flog any more of your brave defenders ; for 
it is only the bravest, though often the most ignorant, 
who commit themselves. ‘he only punishment you 
would need then, would be to disrate, from able-bodied 
to ordinary, in time of war, and turn the culprit on shore, 
as we now do, in time of peace. Unhappily, we had not 
studied these matters in 1802. Impressment had always, 
as was supposed, filled up our ships; but no one ever 
calculated the price at which the men were purchased, 
True, you had the men, but without their hearts; they 
never loved you, por their country, for denying them 
the common rights of Englishmen—a participation in the 
blessings of that constitution of which you 60 justly boast, 





and of which you so unjustly rob them.” 


George, and we are told,— 

** A boat was immediately lowered down, 
and the four prisoners were conveyed to the 
Ville de Paris, on board of which ship, then 
recently launched, and sent out to receive the 
admiral’s flag, they were put in irons, and 
kept under the poop awning, in charge of two 
sentinels, and under the eye of the lieutenant 
of the watch. A court-martial was ordered for 
the following day (Saturday); and when the 
prisoners crossed the quarter-deck to go into 
the boat, and be conveyed to the flag-ship of 
the second in command, Lord St. Vincent thus 
addressed them:—‘ My friends, I hope you 
are innocent: but, if guilty, I recommend you 
instantly to set about making yonr peace with 
God; for if you are condemned, and there is 
daylight to hang you, you will die this day.’ 
They were all condemned; but it was late 
before the trial was over, and the president of 
the court-martial told them they should have 
till Monday morning to prepare themselves, 
Having said this, he carried the proceedings of 
the court and the sentence to the commander- 
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in-chief. Lord St. Vincent said, * Sir, when 
you passed the sentence, your duty was com- 
plete: you had no right to say that the execu- 
tion of it should be delayed ;’ and he instantly 
gave out an order that it should be carried into 
effect on the following morning, Sunday, at 
nine o’clock. It has been the usual practice in 
the navy, for the boats’ crews of the different 
ships which attended on these occasions to 
draw lots which of them should go on board 
the ship where the punishment took place, to 
man the yard rope, and assist in the execution ; 
but, on this occasion, the admiral, in order to 
mark his displeasure at the conduct of the 
crew of the St. George, desired that they alone 
should be the executioners. He also com- 
manded that, as soon as the culprits were sus- 
pended at the yard-arm, every ship in the fleet 
should proceed to the performance of divine 
service. Accordingly, at the appointed time, 
the fatal gun was fired, and the unhappy men 
were run up in the midst of the smoke of it. 
Each ship then hoisted a pendant at the mizen 
peak, the signal for divine service; and all 
were assembled at prayers. Perhaps a more 
awful and solemn instance of prompt and 
necessary punishment, attended with such im- 
pressive circumstances, was never before wit- 
nessed in a British fleet. At this time, our 
ships were at anchor in front of the batteries of 
Cadiz, about four miles distant; and the 
Spaniards, who had heard of our dissensions, 
and seen the execution, sent out their gun- 
boats to attack our in-shore squadron, which 
consisted of bombs, sloops of war, and launches, 
well armed. Lord St. Vincent would not 


allow the duties of the Sabbath to be inter- 
rupted, but left the in-shore squadron to take 


care of themselves. The moment, however, 

that the pendants for prayers were hauled 

down, he made the signal for all boats, manned 
and armed, to proceed and attack the enemy. 

The alacrity, and even the ardour, with which 

this order was obeyed, was truly gratifying. 

The men flew into their boats, which, having 

been previously armed for the execution, were 

perfectly ready; and the poor Spaniards, who 
came out prepared for a victory, and supposing 
our sailors would not fight, were wofully un- 
deceived, and driven back into Cadiz in the 
greatest confusion. Will any one presume to 
say that, on this melancholy occasion, Lord St. 

Vincent shewed either a want of feeling or a 

want of religion? No; he was placed in a 

situation where, had he shewn any whining, 

morbid sympathy, his ships, his fleet, perhaps 
his country, would have been lost. But the 
prompt and energetic sacrifice of four men 
saved the lives of thousands, and, perhaps, 
averted the most terrible calamities. His firm. 
ness and determination were, under the Al- 
mighty’s direction, the means of saving his 
country. On the occasion of the execution of 
the mutineers of the Defence, he gave out the 
following order. 

“ To Rear-Admiral Sir William Parker. 

** (Most secret and confidential, not to be di- 
vulged to any one now, or in future, unless 
necessary to put it in force.) 

** Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, 4th Sept., 1797. 

‘* Sir,—It being necessary to take every pre- 
caution against any attempt to delay or defeat 
carrying the sentence of the court-martial into 
execution, on board his Majesty’s ship Defence, 
this morning, I have ordered all the launches 
in the fleet, fitted with carronades, to have 
them mounted, and to hold them in readiness 
at a minute’s warning; and, should any re- 
sistance be made to carry the sentence of the 

Jaw into execution, of which immediate notice 


will be given to you, it is my direction that 
you assume the command of them, taking the 
captains of your divisions in their barges to 
your assistance, and that you fire into that part 
of his Majesty’s ship the Defence where the 
persons resisting or refusing obedience to law- 
ful commends may dispose of themselves, and 
continue your fire until they submit.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, &c., 
“J. JERVIS.” 

The friendship between St. Vincent and 
Nelson was a prominent feature in both their 
lives; and Capt. Brenton records some me- 
morable traits of the latter. For example, at 
Copenhagen. 

** Nelson then shifted his flag to the Ele- 
phant, and proceeded to the attack. We 
know the result. Sir Hyde, it is true, did 
make the signal of recall during the action ; 
but Nelson said he would venture to disobey 
the order, and he desired that the signal for 
close action should be kept flying. When. 
ever Nelson had any conversation of this kind, 
he always committed it to paper. He did so 
on this occasion, and I regret I have not the 
manuscript, which I believe still exists. Here 
Nelson applied his unerring rule for officers : 
* When there is a doubt, fight, and you are sure 
to be right.’ Having mentioned the above 


received letters from the governors of Bar. 
badoes and Antigua, informing him that the 
enemy had gone to Trinidad. ‘ I wish,’ said 
Nelson, ‘I had never received these con. 
founded letters, for they tell me one thing, and 
I am sure of the other; they say Villeneuve is 
at Trinidad, and I say he is at St. Kitts: but 
I must act on their information, and not on 
my surmises.’ He, accordingly, went to Tri. 
nidad, and no enemy was there. He then ran 
down to St. Kitts, and found that the enemy 
had been there at the very time he had pre. 
dicted, and where he would have found them 
had he gone. He then steered for Grenada, 
and there his lookouts made the signal for a 
fleet‘ an enemy.’ ‘ It is not them,” said 
Nelson ; ‘ I am sure it is not them: but if it 
is, we must fight them; so make the signal to 
prepare for battle.’ It turned out not to be 
them, but a convoy of British merchant ves- 
sels. Nelson had no wish, with his then li. 
mited number of ten sail of the line, to meet 
the enemy's fleet ; still he would have fought 





|them if he had come up with them. Nelson 
had now so constantly, by night as well as by 
| day, revolved in his great mind every possible 
device and intention of his fugitive enemy, 
|\that at last he wrote his orders for young 
| Bettesworth, of the Curieux—‘ Here, sir,’ said 


facts, perhaps I may be excused for adding the | he, ‘ are your orders. You will find you are 
following details, respecting the well-known to steer such a course. You will outsail the 
anecdote connected with his letter to the crown-|enemy, and in so many days you will fall in 
prince. I had these details from living and| with him in such a bearing. You are then to 
undoubted authority. When the fire of the|return to me by the very opposite track, and 
enemy was as severe as our fleets had ever sus-| you will find me in such a latitude and longi- 
tained, Nelson said he would write a letter, tude.’ Bettesworth shoved off in his boat. 
and went to his cabin for that purpose. The)‘ Now,’ said Nelson, ‘I shall never see that 
reader, who may be unacquainted with the in-| young man any more ;— he will fall in with 
terior arrangement of a ship of war, is not to|the enemy just as I have told him; but, in- 
suppose that the hero of the Nile went off the! stead of returning to me, he will go at once to 
deck to do this, or removed in any manner| England with the news. I don’t care about 
from the scene of death. On the contrary, I) him,’ added Nelson, ‘ but I read it in his 
believe the cabin in which Nelson was seated; countenance that he will not come back to 
to have been the focus or centre of the enemy’s|/me.’ The events both turned out exactly as 
target. As soon as he had finished his letter, | he had predicted. Bettesworth did fall in with 
he sent for Mr. Wallace, Captain Hardy’s| Villeneuve in the spot indicated by Nelson, 
clerk, and said to him, *‘ Now, do you go and and, instead of returning to him as he had 
bring me a candle out of the cockpit, to seal been directed, went home to give an account of 
this letter with.’ I believe it was Wallace|his adventure. Bettesworth was a very fine 
who then suggested that a wafer, under such | gallant fellow, and would have cut a figure in 
circumstances, might be excusable. ‘ No,’ said| our service had he lived; but this was an act 
Nelson, ‘ that will not do now— they will|of disobedience which might have subjected 
think we are afraid.’ Wallace did as he was|him to the rebuke of a court-martial ; though 
desired : he went in search of a lighted candle; | it is remarkable that he got his promotion to 
but, although in the midst of fire, no lighted |the rank of post-captain, for his assiduity in 
candle could be had, for all the fighting was! bringing home this account of Villeneuve. In 
in broad daylight. This would not satisfy | bygone times Nelson’s extraordinary foresight 
Nelson. ‘ Go down,’ he said, ‘ to the cockpit, | would have been deemed the effects of super- 
and bring me a candle in a lantern; and do| natural agency, or intercourse with evil spirits. 
you hear,’ he added, ‘ bring me my large seal, | When Nelson joined Collingwood, off Cape St. 
which is put away below.’ He then described | Vincent, he was extremely cautious to prevent 
to him where to find it. ‘ A common seal will! the enemy knowing what number of line-of- 
not do on this occasion.’ At length the candle| battle ships he had with him. For this rea- 
and lantern, and seal, were all brought, and re-|son, while he sent six sail off to Gibraltar for 





ported to Nelson, who, having finished writing, 
had gone on the poop, and was employed in 
giving directions, and looking at the effects of 
his broadsides. Nelson then went down to the 
cabin, made the clerk fold up the letter with 
unusual care, sealed it with his own hand, and 
sent it. Nelson's pursuit of the French fleet 
to the West Indies was as bold a step as had 
ever been taken by any British admiral on his 
own responsibility. The late Mr. Yorke, who 
was the first lord of the admiralty in 1810 and 
1811, told me that the government were very 
uneasy when they heard of it, as the home and 
Mediterranean stations were at that time very 
unguarded. It has already been stated, that, 
on his arrival] among the Carribee islands, he 


| water and stores, he detached six more to the 
westward of him, barely keeping him in sight 
of signals, while he, with nineteen sail of the 
line, kept off from the land, within sight of the 
Mars, which ship was stationed to hold com- 
munication with the frigates off Cadiz, under 
Rlackwood, who was directed to make known 
by signal all the enemy’s movements. ‘ Now, 
said Nelson to Hardy, ‘ when you see a felucca 
coming out from the land, and running dowa 
to the fleet, don’t take any notice of her —let 
her do as she pleases.’ Soon after out came the 
felucca, looked at the fleet, reconnoitred, and 
counted nineteen sail of the line, and went away- 
‘That will do,’ said Nelson, ‘we shall have 
them out now. Villeneuve is in that vessel, 
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and he has come to look at us; and, now he 
thinks we have only twenty sail of the line 
(including the Mars), he will come out, and 
fight us. I always said the fleet would leave 
Cadiz on the 20th of October, that the Mars 
would make the signal for them at nine o’clock, 
and that the battle would be fought on the 21st. 
That is my great day —it is our famous day at 
Burnham Thorpe. You may laugh,’ he said 
to my informant, ‘ but so it will be; and I tell 
you, moreover, that we shall get twenty sail of 
the line from them.’ Villeneuve was in the 
felucca, as it afterwards appeared, and was 
deceived by the stratagem, supposing Nelson 
had only twenty sail of the line. On the 20th, 


alittle before nine o'clock a. m., Nelson was ! 


on deck, and asked Mr. Pasco, the signal 
lieutenant, whether the Mars had not got the 
signal flying for the enemy coming out of 
harbour. ‘No, my lord,’ said Pasco, who held 
the glass to his eye, looking steadily at the 
Mars. ‘I say, yes,’ said Nelson, looking at the 
Mars through the bent fingers of his left hand. 
‘No, my lord, the Mars has no signal up,’ 
said Pasco again. ‘What! you don’t believe 
me then,’ said Nelson ; ‘ well, then, in halfa 
minute you will hear the gun, and see the 
smoke ;’ and, as he spoke, the report of the 
gun reached them, and, on looking with more 
rigid scrutiny (for all eyes were now turned 
upon the Mars), the signal was seen flying, 
which Nelson had foretold. With the rest of 
the story my readers are acquainted. The 
battle was fought on the 21st; Nelson fell; 
and nineteen, if not twenty, sail of the line 
were taken or destroyed.” 

Lord St. Vincent’s soreness with regard to 
the attacks against him in the newspapers is 
strikingly illustrated by our author ; but, when 
he says that he defended himself against ‘a 
gang of hired libellers”’ by affidavits in the 
King’s Bench (vol. ii. p. 356,) we may inform 
the gallant captain that the gentlemen so 
designated, and who, with their printer and 
publisher, were condemned to imprisonment 
for the libel, were no more deserving of such a 
name than either himself or the high party 
whose conduct they arraigned as the bitter 
enemy of Mr. Pitt and his policy, which they 
zealously supported. Mr. Herriot, the princi- 
pal, died not long since at the head of Chelsea 
Hospital ; and poor John Taylor was no hired 
conspirator. But 

The honour publicly paid to Lord St. Vincent 
by George IV., when he embarked in his royal 
yacht at Greenwich, is so like the splendid 
style of that monarch that we cannot resist the 
quotation. 

“T am now (says our author) come to the 
last public event of my illustrious friend’s event- 
ful life ; on this occasion I use the words of the 
“Naval History ” (vol. v. p. 287, Ist edit.) :— 
“On the 10th of August, 1822, His Majesty 
George the Fourth, having long entertained a 
desire to visit the northern part of his kingdom, 
embarked on board of his yacht, the Royal 
George, commanded by Captain the Hon. 
Charles Paget, lying off the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich. It was on this occasion that he 
took leave of his oldest naval friend and faith- 
ful counsellor, the Earl of St. Vincent. The 
venerable peer, then in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age, and in the costume in which he is 
represented in the first volume of this work, 
went on board the yacht to receive his majesty. 
The king, with that kindness of manner and 
gentlemanly demeanour for which he was 
justly celebrated, took the veteran by the arm, 
and led him to a séat on the quarter-deck, 
where his majesty placed himself beside him, 


and they conversed for some time, in presence 
of the most crowded and numerous circle of 
spectators which had, perhaps, ever met together 
so near the metropolis. The acclamations at 
this gratifying scene were heard far distant on 
the banks of the Thames; and the pensioners 
of Greenwich Hospital were the appropriate 
witnesses of this tribute of respect from the 
greatest of monarchs to one of the most cele- 
brated of his admirals. On the year of his 
coronation, his majesty had presented the earl 
with a baton of admiral of the fleet. It was 
conveyed to his seat at Rochetts, by a special 
messenger, with a very gracious letter dictated 
by his majesty, and written by Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield. It was in consequence of having 
received this signal mark of favour from his 
sovereign, that the gallant admiral resolved to 
make the exertion of returning thanks in 
person, on the element where it was acquired. 
On taking leave, his majesty presented his arm 
to his aged friend, who leaned on it, and the 
King of Great Britain was seen descending the 
side of his yacht, to assist the Earl of St. 
Vincent into the boat. After this affecting 
attention, the yacht slipped her moorings, and, 
being taken in tow by a steam-boat, was con- 
veyed with rapidity down the river, amidst the 
applauses and congratulations of a grateful and 
loyal people.” 

This was a fitting public finale to such a life ; 
and leaves us only the melancholy task of notic- 
ing its mortal close. 

“It was in the month of March 1823, that 
Lord St. Vincent was attacked with that gene- 
ral break-up of his constitution which ended 
fatally. My eldest sister, who was constantly 
with him to the last moment, saw what she 
considered alarming symptoms, and immediate- 
ly sent off an express to town for Dr. Baird. 
The doctor arrived the same evening, and, as he 
entered the drawing-room where the venerable 
earl sat, playing his rubber of cassino, his lord- 
ship turned his head round and said, ‘Ah! 
Baird, so you have come to see the last of me.’ 
And he did see the last of his noble friend and 
benefactor, whom he had watched with skill 
and fidelity for a long series of years. The 
following is an extract of the letter from my 
sister, which conveyed to me the news of the 
melancholy end of the Earl of St. Vincent. It 
is dated Rochetts, March 14, 1823:—‘ The 
awful event which has deprived us of our best 
and truest friend took place last evening, at 
nine o'clock, apparently with little pain. I 
had the comfort of being with his lordship near 
four hours in the course of the day. Once, 
when he groaned, I asked if he was in pain ? 
He replied, ‘I cannot say that I feel any pain— 
it is only weariness.’ ”’ 

And so he departed to that irrevocable bourne, 
where the weary are at rest. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To prevent the earlier minor publications of the year 
from too great an accumulation, we must make a brief 
sweep over our laden table. 

Arsenicated Candles, not Poisonous—pp. 29, (London, 
E. Wilson)—is an allopathic administration of ridicule, 
with rather a homeopathic portion of reasoning. The 
writer in favour of the arsenicated process of candle- 
making, shews that the arsenious acid produced by their 
combustion, is very small, and contends that it cannot be 
injurious to human life. We believe, however, that other 
less objectionable agents have been ascertained to answer 
all the purposes of arsenic, in combination with the 
stearine. ‘ 

Reports of Lectures delivered in Finsbury by W..1. Foz, 

X., X., XL, X11. (London, C, Fox.)—The three former, 
fifty-nine pages, inquire into the history of opinion con- 
cerning death, &c., and contain much interesting matter; 
the last, in nineteen pages, treats of right and expediency, 
and ably demonstrates, that the former alone is a good 





rule of human action, ‘ , na 
Proceedings of the N tic Society, 1836-7—(London, 








ao a So 
Fraser.) — in fifty-two pages gives a neat and interesting 
summary of the first session of this useful association, 
which has laid the foundation for great future benefits to 
history and antiquities. ‘The substance of the papers has 
been fairly reported in the Literary Gazette. 

Annual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe Commutation 
Tables, 1838. (London, Longman and Co.)—Like that of 
last year, eminently useful, and requisite for every person 
— has aught to do with the subject, or valuation of 
tithes. 

The Modern Process for Preserving all Alimentary Sub- 
stances, §c., &c., by H. W. Brand, Author of the Com- 
plete Modern Cook. Pp. 104. (London, Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—It is very odd that cooks are almost always 
grandiloquent, though writing on matters that require 
the plainest directions. Mr. Brand's little work contains 
a fund of instruction on the best methods for preserving 
fresh provision of every sort, animal and vegetable, for 
years; but his introduction is wonderfully sesquipedalian. 
** With the details” (he says) ‘*‘ originally given by Mr. 
Appert, so much of individual concern, and useless boast- 
ing, utterly overgrowing the subjeet, has been inter- 
spersed,” &c., that many could not sift out ** any thing 
useful from heaps and leaps of irrelevant and personal 
matter :” and he goes on ;— 

** Whenever information is to be conveyed, any discus- 
sions introduced, not absolutely indispensable for the 
clear understanding of the subject, far from assisting, only 
serve to distract attention, and to hide from view the 
connecting thread which must lead us to a proper know- 
ledge of the subject. I am fully aware that doubts and 
prejudices originally existed, which the test of many years 
has entirely overcome; and that to treat of a system to 
be newly introduced, is attended with more difficulty than 
the discussion of an established one. At the same time, 
the endless mingling of testimonials and self-gratulation, 
with the explanation of the subject in hand, was surely 
ill-ju q . . - a - 

** By many who have written on culinary matters, 
surtout ches nos cuisiniers voisins, it has been deemed ap- 
propriate to hold forth in such ambitiously high and hard- 
sounding words, as are but ill-suited to jaws rendered 
somewhat fastidious and shy of exertion by the use of 
those delicately tender and easily eschewed mouthfuls, 
which it is at once the study and glory of an officer de 
bouche to manipulate.” 

This flourish of trumpets, nevertheless, like that in 
going from the queen's, or the lord lieutenant of Ireland's 
receiving room, to the dining room, preludes a well- 
concocted repast; and we are informed of the means by 
which this recent system of preservation is effected, and 
of the condition of the various substances to which it has 
been applied. Thus : — 

‘“*“A compound Spanish sauce, « velouté, may be pre- 
served as well as poor man’s sauce. Fillets of soles, with 
jelly ; fillets of pheasant, truffled, may be preserved as 
well as cutlets or hashed bouilli. All the aromatic princi- 
ple of flowers is preserved, as well as inodorous plants, in 
all their natural freshness ; in fine, the apricot, the peach, 
the raspberry, lose nothing of their flavour. With few 
exceptions, you may preserve in tin boxes all kinds of 
alimentary substances. Of the small number which do 
not admit of this, are, small Windsor beans, which in 
bottle are whiter and handsomer; red fruits, which in 
the box become violet. Apricots, mirabelle plums, pine, 
and generally all yellow fruit, and fruit having pips, are 
better in bottles, The use of glass vessels for domestic 
purposes will always be most convenient. Ona large scale 
they are of course out of the question,” 

** Milk. — Twenty-four pints of new milk from the cow 
were reduced by the bain-marie (in the same way as glue 
is heated) to two-thirds of its bulk, skimming it frequent- 
ly; it was then strained. When cold, the film was re- 
moved from the top, and the milk enclosed in the usual 
way. It was immediately boiled two hours in the bain- 
marie, At the end of some months, the cream separated 
from the milk in flakes, and swam in the bottles. A 
second time, a like quantity of milk was reduced in the 
bain-marie one-half, instead of a third. When reduced, 
eight fresh yolks of egg, diluted with this milk, were 
added. The whole well mixed was put half an hour on 
the fire, and finished as at first. ‘This method succeeded 
perfectly. Eighteen months after, it was quite fresh, 
The first kept upwards of two years. The cream in flakes 
disappears, when it is placed over the fire; both bear 
boiling, and from both was obtained butter. When ana- 
lysed, it was found that the last —very superior to or- 
dinary milk — might be used for cream itself.” 

‘* Cream. — Reduce five quarts of cream, skimmed 
carefully from milk of the over-night, tu four, without 
skimming ; remove the skin or film from the top, strain 
it, and let it cool. Taking off the second skin, bottle it 
in the usual way, and boil it a quarter of an hour in the 
bain-marie. ‘I'wo years after, cream has been found as 
fresh as when newly boiled, and good fresh butter was 
made from it.” 

** Essence of Coffee. — By this process may be obtained 
coffee superior to that produced by any other meaus. 
First experiment, — Having burnt a pound of coffee toa 
light chestnut colour, and having pounded it in a mortar, 
by which means it preserves considerably more flavour 
than when ground; divide it, after having passed it 
through a sieve, into three quart bottles, which fill with 
cold water to within three inches of the rims of the bot- 
tles ; cork them closely, merely to give them a good boil 
up in the bain-marie, from which take them when cold. 
oe this let the coffee stand two days, to draw it off 
clear.” 

Other recipes are given; and ‘‘ the followin 
account of an experiment on some Beaune 
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Some bottles of the best were filled within an inch of the 
cork, hermetically closed, and wired with cross wires. 
‘They were then put in the bain-maric, and heated to 185 
degrees only, for fear of affecting the colour. A fort- | 
night after, a dozen bottles were sent to Havre de Grace, | 


to be forwarded to sea for a long cruise, and be brought | of members, with quotations from their speeches, ad-| 


back, In order to compare them when returned, a cer- | 
tain number were retained which had undergone the | 
same operation as those which were embarked ; and) 
again, some as they were first transmitted from Beaune. 
Upwards of two years after, of six which were sent out, | 
only two were brought back from Saint Domingo. One | 
of these bottles was submitted to the judgment of an ex- ; 
perienced ¢ i He 1 it with two others; | 
that is to say, 
Havre, and which had recently been sent back; the 
other, one of those kept in its original state. The result | 
of this triple comparison was, that this wine, originally | 
the saine, presented three qualities essentially differing. | 
The original wine was very new in flavour; that from | 
Havre had ripened, and preserved its flavour; but the | 
superiority of that sent back from Saint Domingo was | 
great. Nothing could surpass its cleanness, its bouquet, | 
and the delicacy of its flavour. A year after, the expe- | 
riment was repeated with equal success. The advantages | 
are obvious ; the only thing is to choose good bottles aud 
corks, and to cork well.” 

We need not add a recommendation of Mr. Brand's 
small volume, 

A Concise Account of the British Auriliary Legion com- 
manded by General Kevans, &e. Pp. 76. (Scarborough, 
Ainsworths.) — Contains painful details of this ill-fated 
expedition. 

Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry, by Alex- 
ander Bethune, Labourer. Pp. 304. (Edinburgh, Fraser 
and Co.; London, Orr and Co.)-- ‘This is an extraor- 
dinary performance for a ‘ labourer,” even though en- 
abled to procure that competent share of education which 
is open to nearly all ranks in Scotland, and made stu- 
dious in infancy and youth by physical deformity. ‘The 
first tale, called ‘* ‘The Deformed,” and drawn from pet- 
sonal feelings, is, accordingly, written with great power ; 
and, indeed, both the prose tales and the ey through- 
out are of a class far above what could have 
pected from such a source. We might notice that the 
style is, perhaps, too fine and ambitious; and that more 
natural expressions would not only have better suited the | 
position of the author, but have given more truth and | 
torce to his productions. There is a good deal of the spirit | 
which so often marks the works of men placed in the hum- | 
bler spheres of society; namely, a bitterness towards the 
ranks above them. For ourselves, we believe that there | 
are good and bad of all ranks, and in pretty equal pro- 
portions, even to the extent of profligate ploughinen and | 
virtuous peers ! | 

A Treatise on the Employment of Certain Methods of 
Friction and Inhaling in C pti Asthma, §c., by 
J.P. Holmes. 8vo. pp. 120. (London, Houldsworth.)— 
A work which recommends Mr, Holmes’s practice as very 
successful in the cure of these diseases. 

Letter to George Grote, Esq. on the Ballot, by the Rev. 
Alex. Crombie, &c. Pp. 33. (London, Simpkin and 
Marshall.) — A powerful argument against the doctrine 
and scheme of ballot. 

Eiucational Magazine, New Series, Nos. 1 and 2, edited 
by W. Martin. (London, Longman and Co.)—An endea- 
vour to grapple with this important subject, and lay down 
bases for a good system of national education. The prin- 
ciples as yet broached, appear to be sound and just. It 
is earnestly suggested that education should be made a 
government measure, 

Utopia, by Sir T. More; and the New Atlantis, by 
Lord Bacon ; with a Preliminary Discourse, by J. A, St. 
John, Esq. Pp. 269. (London, Rickerby.)—A reprint of 
these two famous political and philosophical romances, 
with an apt and able introduction, containing an Analysis 
of Plato's Kepublic, and with many excellent notes. 

The Maiacological and Conchological Magazine, con- 
ducted by G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. Vart I. pp. 31.—Printed 
for private distribution only, we have to express our 
thanks, and we are sure the thanks ofall who are favoured 
with it, for this valuable guide to a branch of natural 
science, than which there are few more pleasant or in- 
structive. Mr. Sowerby’s object, we observe, is to found 
a society for its promotion, an object to which we heartily 
wish success. 

Hints on the Study of Biblical Criticism in Scotland, by W. 
M. Gunn, of the Edinburgh Southern Academy. Pp. 52. 
(Edinburgh, ‘T. Clark; London, Hamilton and Co.; 
Dublin, Curry and Co.)—Discreet and valuable sugges- 
tions towards improving one of the most important studies 
which can employ the higher order of educated men. 

Defence of the National System of Education in Ireland, 
by the Rev, James Carlile. Pp. 75. (Dublin, Curry; 
Edinburgh, Fraser; London, Groombridge.) — Assailed 
by Mr. Colquhoun, M.P., Mr. Carlile, one of the com- 
missioners of national education, has here replied to the 
arguments of that gentleman, The whole turns upon the 
question of the Scriptures being made or not being made 
a portion of the popular education. 

Wiison’s Historical, Traditionary, and Imaginative 
Tales af the Borders, Ato. Parts 40, 1, 2, 3.—A continua- 
» tion of these simple and characteristic tales, to the merits 
of which we have frequently directed the public regard. 
Their publication for the benefit of poor Wilson’s widow, 
is one of their least recommendations. We have to warn 
the publishers against admitting, upon the cover of such 
a publication, quack advertisements of an indecent cha- 
Tacter, 

The Parliamentary Guide; @ Concise Biography of the 





one which had remained in the cellar at | 
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Members of both Houses, §c., by R. B. Mosse. (London, 
Baily and Co.)—A new edition, enlarged, and improved 
to the present time. It contains a mass of necessary and 
useful information. 2 

Parliamentary Touchstone. (London, Thomas.)—A list 
dresses; &c. to shew their principles. 

De Porquet’s Nouvelles Conversations Parisiennes, §¢. 
Pp. 276. (London, De Porquet, Longman and Co.) — 
Like all M. de Porquet’s productions, a nice and useful 
manual for French students, 

On Education and Self Formation, based upon Physical, 
Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Principles. Translated 
from the German of Professor Heinroth, of Leipsic. 
Pp. 245. (London, Schioss.)— This is a very valuable 
treatise, and well deserves the consideration of all who 
take an interest in the important subject it discusses, 

Diet and Regimen, &c., by Robert Dick, M.D. “—- 386. 
(Glasgow, Symington; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; 
London, Whittaker; Simpkin and Marshall.)—Notwith- 
standing the general, and generally just, opinion, that 
works of this class resemble the coloured bottles in apo- 
thecaries’ shop windows, altered occasionally by pourings 
out of one intoanother, yet this is a very excellent volume, 
and well worthy of parental attention. It treats most 
ably of diet and physical cultivation; and also of moral 
and intellectual regulation. Sounder advice could hardly 
be given. 

inglish Songs and Ballads, by A. Hume, author of 
** Scottish Songs.” 18mo. pp. 79. (London, Fox; Edin- 
burgh, Tait.) — With a Border feeling for the muse, Mr. 
Hume has given us some sweet verses, and much pos- 
sessed of no distinctive character. The following is a 
pretty specimen :— 

«* A beauteous face is brief delight, 
And oft how dearly bought! 
Lips are not sweet, eyes are not bright, 
If not the gates of thought ; 
But glass and clay, 
For children’s play, 
The painted doll of one poor day.” 
The following is a sample of the after-Burnsness which 





been ex- | is so apt to run away with authors of this class, and on | 


which we have recently commented. 


«« The king, arrayed upon the throne, 

From whom injustice flows, 

How weak the hand can bring him down, 
When truth directs the blows! 

The peasant, low in worldly gain, 
E’en shoeless though he trod, 

While truth directs his massive brain, 
He rises to a god |” 

Hudson's Executor’s Guide, pp. 192. (London, Long- 
man and Co.)—The title explains the work. It is a 
guide rendered more than ever necessary by the recent 
changes in the laws. : 

1. Our Young Men: their Importance and Claims, A 
prize Essay by F. A. Cox, D.D. LL.D., pp. 254. (Lon- 
don, W. Ball). 2. Young Men; or, an Appeal to the se- 
veral Classes of Society in their behalf, by the Rev. S. 
Davies, B.C.L. Pp. 239. (London, Hatchard.) — These 
are essays, and the first the successful one, for the prize 
of 100 guineas, ee by the Foreign and British Young 
Men's ao oung men have, we fancy, high enough 
notions of their own importance; but it ma’ 
them to see their pretensions raised on solid pm | 
grounds in these well-written productions. 

Thomas's Burlesque Drama. (London, J. Thomas.) — 
Mr. Thomas has here put into a neat volume, with nu- 
merous cuts by Robert Cruikshank and an introduction 
by W.R. Ryan, The Tailors, Bombastes Furioso, Midas, 
‘Tom Thumb, the Mayor of Garratt, the Beggar’s Opera, 
and Katherine and Petruchio. 


improve 
virtuous 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, 9th March. Mr. Griffiths, ‘On the 
Philosophy and Manufacture of Instantaneous 
Lights.’ — Tinder-boxes, phosphoric bottles 
and boxes, the pyrophorus, Volta’s lamp, the 
pneumatic tinder-box or light-syringe, oxy- 
muriate matches, the eupyrion, Dobereiner’s 
lamp or platinum light, Lucifers, Prometheans, 
and the magneto-electric light-machine, with 
their various alterations and improvements, 
were severally described and exhibited: the 
philosophy and action of each was illustrated 
and shewn by experiments, models in sections, 
and by the contrivances themselves. A report 
considerably longer than our space will admit 
would be necessary ‘to begin with the begin- 
ning,” and elucidate the numerously diversified 
and interesting topics enlarged upon by Mr. 
Griffiths ; and even then, without the aid of his 
mass of models and materials, we could not 
expect to materially lighten the darkness of 
our unscientific readers. Our notice will, 
therefore, comprise only a little of the philoso. 
phy of instantaneous lights; but where com- 


mence ? let us see, or “ strike a light and see” 
—and, lo! the simple common tinder-box and 
|brimstone match. Friction was one of the 
|most ancient methods of obtaining fire; by 
jrubbing together two pieces of wood ; also by 
! the collision of two pieces of bisulpburet of iron, 
the sparks being caught by dried leaves or dry 
|fungi. Hence, this ore of iron received the name 
| * pyrites, or firestone.”” Flint struck against 
flint emits simply a phosphorescent light; but 
| flint against steel produces abundant and bril. 
jliant sparks. What are these sparks? Little 
chips of burning steel. Flint is much harder 
than steel; therefore, the collision or the 
violent momentary friction breaks off small 
particles of the metal, heating them so exces. 
sively, that they decompose the atmosphere, 
unite with its oxygen and burn into the state 
of protoxide of iron. The result is exactly 
similar to what will ensue if steel filings be 
heated by other means. Steel is a highly com. 
bustible substance if finely divided, if its at. 
traction of aggregation be destroyed, as shewn 
in the one instance of the filings, and in the 
other at the instant of collision. These sparks, 
though brilliant, are transient ; they are col. 
lected on a substance susceptible of ignition, 
such as charcoal in the light and porous form 
|of tinder, in which they cause a beautiful and 
jcurious kind of combustion without flame. 
| Nor can a flame be procured by blowing, be. 
cause the gaseous matters have been anticipated, 
but only by applying to the hot and glowing 
| charcoal, a substance which will readily burn 
| with flame such as sulphur. Hence the com. 
von often despised, brimstone matches, the 





consumption of which, at one penny per 
thousand, amounts annually to 26,000/.; and 
‘in London alone, for their manufacture, three 
ltons of sulphur a-year are required. In their 
daily use occur four kinds of combustion 
jand four distinct results. Combustion of steel, 
| hot and sparkling—result, protoxide of iron ; of 
jcharcoal, red-hot and glowing, carbonic acid 
igas; of sulphur with flame pale and blue, 
‘sulphurous acid; of wood, yellow and lumi- 
|nous, carbonic, acid gas and water. Such, 
|then, is a little of the philosophy of this simple 
jcontrivance. The theory of the evolution of 
| heat by percussion is still a mystery. The fact 
lof a nail beaten on an anvil becoming red-hot 
was repeatedly exhibited. By these means, 
jsmiths frequently procure their light: this 
‘had been doubted by many. Phosphorus by 
ifriction soon bursts into flame, but will not 
| kindle another piece, nor will it burn the paper 
‘in which it may be rubbed ; and, therefore, a 
‘brimstone match is also used in this case. But 
| why will it not burn the paper? Because the 
| white smoke which it emits is phosphoric acid; 
jit encrusts the paper and renders it incom- 
{bustible. Muslin or cloth, prepared with phos- 
phoric acid, will not take fire. ‘The light- 
syringe is a very philosophical apparatus, and 
depends for its action upon the change of ca- 
pacity for heat, which air suffers by change of 
density... Suddenly compress air, or force it t0 
occupy a less bulk, its capacity for heat is di- 
minished, and it parts with sufficient to raise 
tinder to a red heat. This instrument is now 
much used abroad. Oxymuriate matches are 
tipped with a paste, composed of chlorate of 
potassa, sugar, and sulphur, which, acted upoa 
by sulphuric acid, bursts into flame. The the- 
ory of this action is somewhat complex, but 
depends upon the sudden evolution of a minute 
portion of euchlorine from the chlorate by the 
sulphuric acid, the heat of the action rising 
intense enough to cause the sugar to take fire, 
the rest burning at the heat thus produced, 
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and may be explained by the facility with 
which the chlorate parts with its oxygen, of 
which it contains a large quantity. Dober- 
einer’s Jamp is a piece of spongiform platinum, 
placed in a jet of hydrogen issuing into the 
atmosphere, becoming hot enough to inflame 
the gas. Very few metals act in this remark- 
able manner. Palladium and iridium, but less 
perfectly. Gold and silver also, but they 
require a previous heat of 212%. The theory 
of this action has been only recently explained ; 
it comprises too much for our limits, which 
will only allow a word or two on Lucifers and 
Prometheans, before which all instantaneous 
lights and light-machines are giving way — 
they are simple yet beautiful refinements on 
the old oxymuriate or chlorate matches. Lu- 
cifers, upon the principle of friction, formerly 
sold at 4d. per box, may now be purchased 
three boxes for 1d., each containing fifty matches. 
About three tons of chlorate of potash are used 
annually in their manufacture in London 
alone. Prometheans have small glass bulbs, 
hermetically sealed, containing sulphuric acid, 
placed in the end of rolls of paper prepared with 
the chlorate of potash. About five millions of 
Prometheans are made per annum, containing 
one ton and a quarter of the chlorate. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
January 31. The President in the chair.— 
An extract from a letter addressed by Sir John 
Herschel to Mr. Lyell, dated Feldhausen, June 
12, 1837, was read. It contained some addi- 
tional observations* respecting the increment of 
temperature which may be produced in some 
places within the crust of the earth, by the dis- 
tribution of additional beds of sediment over the 
bottom of the ocean, and the consequent eleva- 
tion of those tracts. In this letter, Sir John 
Herschel expressly alludes to Mr. Babbage’s view 
on the subject, given in a paper on the temple 
of Serapis, read in March 1834; but he states, 
that he was not aware of that gentleman hav- 
ing speculated on the same mutual reaction of 
the surface, and the interior of the globe, till 
his attention was recently called to the circum- 
stance.—A paper ‘On the Mines of Hnantaxaya, 
in the Province of Tarapara, Peru,’ by Mr. Bol- 
lart,and communicated by Mr. Darwin,was then 
read. These mines are three leagues from the 
Port of Iquique (Jat. 21° 13’S.; long. 70° 11’ 
W.) and in a mountain-hollow, about 2800 feet 
above the level of the sea. ‘The mass of the 
mountain consists of an argillaceous limestone, 
traversed by numerous argentiferous and other 
veins, which range N.E. by E. to S. W. by 
W.; but the mines of Huantaxaya are, in a 
superficial accumulation, called panizo. This 
deposit is from 80 to 100 yards thick, and 
18 composed of fragments of limestone, not 
water worn, and dried mud, apparently de- 
Tived from the same rock. It is regularly 
stratified, some of the beds, containing modules 
of ore, being called sinta, and the others, 
in which no ore is found, bruts. The metallic 
modules are of all sizes, and, as many of them 
resemble a potatoe in form, they are called 
papas. The ores consist of uative silver, chlo- 
ride of silver, sulphurets of copper and lead, 
and carbonates of copper. The miners believe 
that each layer of sinta has been derived from a 
particular vein in the limestone, and that they 
can determine to which vein a papa originally 
belonged. The only instruments used in work- 
ing the panizo, are an iron bar, six inches 
long, and a small iron mallet. With these tools 
the panezero rapidly advances in the soft ma- 


first letter, dated Feldhausen, 


* Sir John Herschel's 
February 20th, 1896, was read May 17th, 1837. 





terials, making a hole just sufficient for his (Description of the Ruins of the Ancient Abbey 
body to pass through on hands and knees. In/of St. Bavon at Ghent, in reference to the 
clearing out the contents of the honey-combed | Style of Architecture known in England as 
galleries, a hide bag is strapped over his| Saxon and Norman,’ by George Godwin, jun. 
shoulders; but in passing the narrower parts, | Associate, and ‘ An Introductory Paper upon 
the miner transfers the bag to one of his! the Nature and Properties of Iron,’ by Mr. A. 
feet, and drags it after him. The danger of | H. Renton. The abbey at Ghent was dedi- 
working the unconsolidated materials is greatly | cated to St. Bavon, at the end of the seventh 
enhanced by frequent shocks of earthquakes.—! century, and destroyed by Charles V. at the 
A notice ‘On the Peat Bogs and Submarine | beginning of the sixteenth. The ruins consist 
Forests near Poole,’ by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, | of a cloister, an octagonal building probably a 
was afterwards read. Some of the bogs, as at! chapter house, and an oblong building divided 
Hatch Pond and Creekmoor, are stated to have! into three aisles. They display short columns 
been at no distant period overflowed by the sea; | supporting semicircular arches, an enamelled 
and, in explaining their position, Mr. Clarke, brick pavement, and a brick cupola, with flat 
adopts, in part, the agency of subterranean cur- | brick-bands or ribs, and some curions suspended 
rents of water. In Poole Harbour are vast banks columns serving as corbels: the cupola is 
of mud; and, in noticing their rapid accumula-| covered with stucco, and painted. They ap- 
tion, the author states that, in digging a well | proximate closely in style to that known in 
in West Street, in the town of Poole, a mass of | England as Saxon, or early Norman. The 
sea-weed was found, with remains of an em-| style of the tenth century, in which the build- 
bankment, six feet below the surface of the! ing with the cupola was probably erected, has 
street, and a furlong from the present high-| been called by some authors, Saxon, by others, 
water mark. | Norman, Lombard, or Roman; but Mr. God. 
iwin preferred the term Byzantine to either of 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. | these, and stated his reasons. Several sketches 
Mx. Owen in the chair.— Further notes of of the ruins were exhibited. Thanks were 
Mr. Thompson's paper, relating chiefly to the voted to Mr. Godwin and Mr. Renton; and, 
‘ Natural History of Ireland.’ Lepus cuniculus, | after routine business, the meeting adjourned. 
Linn. Rabbit. Persons who take rabbits in| — : : 
the north of Ireland distinguish two kinds ; | 
the one they call the burrow, the other the! STEnee? Ale 
bush rabbit. The meaning of the former term ROYAL ASTATIC SOCIETY. 
is obvious, but of the latter it may be stated, GENERAL meeting, 3d March. The Director 
that the animal is so designated in consequence of the Society in the chair—Among donations 
of having a ‘‘ form” like the hare, and which laid upon the table of the Society, were seve- 
is generally placed in bushes or underwood. | ral volumes in the Servian language, embracing 





Mr. Thompson presented a specimen of each 
kind to the Society. Cervus alces, Linn. Eik. 
A horn of the true elk, C. alces, was some time 
since dug out of a peat bogin Tyrone. The 
horn is quite perfect, and appears recent; but) 
might not this be attributed to the well-known | 
preservative property of the soil in which it! 
was found? The number of snags upon the 
horn, and its dimensions, shew that it be- 
longed to a very old animal. As the elk 
inhabited a wide range of latitude on the 
continent of Europe, it does not appear sin- 
gular to the author that it should have been a 
native of Ireland; especially when the Cervus 
Hibernus, a species of greater magnitude, was 
indigenous to the country. Vespertilio nat- 
tereri. Reddish-gray bat. A specimen of this 
hat was exhibited. It was obtained in July 
1835, among the ruins of Harlech Castle, North 
Wales; — it being hitherto only known as 
British from individuals procured in the east’ 
aud south-east of England. Strix scops, Temm. 


the body of literature of that people. In pre- 
senting these works, Mr. D. Urquhart, the 
donor, observed that they were mostly written 
by Doritheus Obradovitch, who may be called 
the creator of Servian literature. That gentle- 
man had travelled many years ago into Eng- 
land, and had been introduced to several emi- 
nent characters in this country ; among others, 
both to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. His produc- 
tions were chiefly ethical and grammatical. 
Mr. Urquhart stated, that the example given 
by Obradovitch had been followed up; and the 
Servians now began to possess a respectable 
literature. They published a weekly paper ; 
had translated the ‘* Code Napoleon” into their 
language, with modifications suited to their 
own habits. The population of Servia is about 
amillion. They had struggled hard for liberty 
against the power of Turkey for four years, 
and at the end found themselves a free people, 
with half a million sterling in their treasury. 
Besides the population of Servia, six or seven 


Scops-eared ow]. This bird is new to Ireland : | millions of people subject to Austria and Tur- 
an owl of this species was shot in the month of | key, speak the same language, and make use 
July by the gamekeeper at Longheren, Meath. | of the same books. It is remarkable that the 
Colymbus articus, Linn. Black-throated diver. | Servians are the only people of Sclavonic race 
In the collection of Dr. Marshall, of Belfast, | that inhabit a mountainous country, and that 
there is a specimen of this bird, which was shot, | they have never had serfage among them as 
during winter, in Larne Lough, county of An-| have the Russian Poles, and other bodies of the 
trim. It is in the plumage of the first year. | same race, who alllivein plains. Mr. Urquhart 
Salmo erior, Linn. Bull trout. The first also called the attention of the meeting to a 
specimens of this trout, which occurred to the|small collection of moral tales by Anna Obre- 
author, were three, about twenty inches in| novitch, a young and beautiful princess of 





length, taken, with Sal. trutta, in the sea at 
Donaghadee. Solealingula, Rond. Red-backed 
sole. In August, three small specimens of this 
fish were captured by the author and another 
gentleman, when dredging off Dundrum, county 
of Down. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Servia, who had commissioned him to present 
to the Society this little work, in which she 
had, with her own hand, written her name 
and the donation of the book.— Professor 
Royle read to the Society a paper on some 
astringent substances which are abundant in 
India, and which might be worthy the atten- 
tion of persons in England. As a preliminary, 





Mownpay, March 12th. F. P. Robinson, V.P. | 
in the chair.—-Read the following papers, ‘ A 


it would be necessary that these substances, to 
be valuable as articles of commerce, should be 
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cheap, compact, and abundant. The Dhak, or 
Palasa (Butea frondosa), was found useful as 
wood for fuel ; its flowers produced a dye; and 
from its stem a powerfully astringent gum ex- 
uded, which was used in the arts and in me- 
dicine. Dr. Roxburgh had mentioned the 
tree, and observed that the lac-insect was often 
found upon its branches ; so that the same work- 
men who gathered the production of the tree 
might also collect the lac. Dr. Roxburgh 
states that a red juice, hardening into a gum, 
exudes from fissures in the Butea frondosa and 
Butea superba, which is strongly and simply 
astringent. This substance, Professor Rox- 
burgh said, was used in the north of India, and 
by the natives was called kumur kus, also dhak- 
kegond and kueni. It had been lately brought 
to England by Mr. Bechell, with the idea of 
trying to make it available and useful as an 
article of commerce. The Professor stated that, 
in his opinion, this was not a new importation 
into Europe. He had sent some of it to Mr. 
Pereira, who recognised it as being the Gummi 
rubrum astringens of the old druggists. Spe- 
cimens of both these substances were laid upon 
the table, and they were seen to be identical. 
M. Guiboust, of Paris, to whom some of it had 
been sent, states his opinion, in his work on 
drugs, that it is the original kind, which had 
entirely disappeared from commerce, and was 
once so much valued, as to be sold for nearly a 
guinea a pound. This must, however, remain 
doubtful, as none of the original kind, intro- 
duced by Dr. Fothergill, was now known to 
exist, though there is strong presumption of 
the fact, by the resemblance of the Hindu word, 
kuence, and the European name, kino. There 
can be no doubt that it was, at least, one of the 
earliest substitutes for kino; and, had there 
existed a museum for Indian useful products, it 
would most probably have continued to this 
day, and have been imported extensively, in- 
stead of being replaced by substitutes from New 
Holland, Jamaica, and other parts of the world. 
—A curious MS., written on the bark of a tree, 
was laid upon the table, for the inspection of 
the meeting. Its length, when stretched out, 
was eleven feet, and it was folded like a fan, 
backwards and forwards, into little squares. 
It was in the language of the Battas, an extra- 
ordinary people, occupying a considerable por- 
tion of the large island of Sumatra, who had 
been ascertained to be cannibals. The MS. on 
the table came into the possession of the Go- 
vernor of Fort Marlborough, in Sumatra, in 
the year 1777, in a curious way. An Indian 
had been picked up at sea, in an exhausted 
state, and brought to Bencoolen, where he 
was taken care of for some time, and after- 
wards set at liberty. About a twelvemonth 

r, a captain of a vessel brought a book 
to the Governor of Fort Marlborough, from 
some Indians on the coast, who gave him 
to understand that it was a present from 
their chief to the governor, as a token of gra- 
titude for not having eaten him. Some notes 
were read to the meeting, chiefly relating to 
the Batta mode of writing, about which there 
had been some controversy : some writers con- 
tending that the character was written from 
bottom to top in perpendicular lines; others, 
that it was written like English, from left to 
right; and others again, that it was written in 
horizontal lines from left to right, but that the 
bottom line was written first and the others in 
succession. It appeared most probable that 
both the first two modes might be used ; the 
first when the Battas engrave or scratch their 
letters, and the second when they write with 
ink, because writing upwards would necessarily 





cause blotting, as the hand must rest upon 
what has been written. In some of their 
books were figures of men, so drawn that they 
stood upright only when the book was held 
with the lines in a perpendicular direction : 
from this it might be safely inferred that, how- 
ever the Batta books may be written, they 
should be read perpendicularly. The third 
opinion could not be maintained. To say 
nothing of the awkwardness of writing the 
bottom line first and the other over, it is suf- 
ficient to look at a book to see clearly that, if it 
had been upside down when written upon, the 
lines would run from right to left, and not left 
to right. Four other Batta books from the 
museum of the East India Company were laid 
upon the table, consisting of charms against 
evil spirits, medical prescriptions, &c. The 
Battas claim to be the original inhabitants of 
Sumatra, which is probably the case, though 
their traditions are very imperfect, and evi- 
dently borrowed from the Malays. It is a 
most extraordinary fact, that a people suf- 
ficiently refined to have a literature of any sort, 
should be still so debased as to be addicted to 
cannibalism, a practice so savage as to be 
adopted only by very few of the most ferocious 
and isolated tribes on the globe, and even by 
those few to be carried on either in secret, or 
only when excited by war or revenge. The 
Battas, on the contrary, appear to be a peace- 
able, intelligent, and industrious race of men ; 
and merit more attention from Europeans than 
seems to have been bestowed upon them.— 
Lieut.-Col. Shiel, Meerza Salih, and Sir Charles 
Edward Grey, were elected members of the 
Society. 


THE LITERARY FUND. 


Patroness.—Her Majesty the Queen. 
President. Ww 1 of I 4 





On Wednesday the general annual meeting 
for the election of officers, &c., took place at 
the Society’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
when the Most Noble the Marquess of Lans- 
downe was elected President, in the room of 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset, who resigned 
a few months ago, after being at the head of 
the Institution for more than thirty-three 
years. The following Vice-Presidents were 
re-elected :— 


Earls of Mountnorris, Mulgrave, Munster, and Ripon ; 
Lords Carrington, Ellenborough, Brougham and Vaux, 
Henley, Francis Egerton, John Russell, and Stanley; 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, and Sir John Hobhouse ; Sir 
John E. Swinburne, Sir R. Harry Inglis ; C. Savill Onley, 
Esq., Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq., Henry Th 
Esq. M.P., and John Thos. Hope, Esq. Sir Wm. Chat- 
terton was elected from the General Committee, to fill 
the ee the Vice-Presidents, caused by the 
election of Lord Lansdowne. 

The Council re-elected were— 

Samuel Birch, Esq. Alderman, J, Newman, Esq., W. 
Jerdan, Esq., Rev. R. H. Barham, James len, Esq., 
B. Mere sq-, H. Foss, Esq., I’. Amyot, Esq., Rev. W. 
Fallofeild, Rev. H. —' J.Duncan, Esq., B. B. Cab- 
bell, Esq., T.Gaspey, Esq., R. Blackmore, Esq., J. Murray, 
jun. Esq., wk D. Wilkinson, .; and W.H. 
Harrison, Esq., C. W. Dilke, Esq., and G. Woodfall, Esq., 
to supply the places of B. Richards, Esq., retired, O. Rees, 

sq., dec » and W. Tooke, Esq., elected one of the 
Treasurers, in the room of G. Woodfall, Esq., resigned. 
The General Committee was formed of—ald members, 
Messrs. Newman, Jerdan, Barham, and Gooden (four 
Councillors who are appointed to belong to this body by 
the charter) ; Dr. Taylor, Messrs. Whittaker, H, Brand- 
reth, jun., B. Hopkinson, J. Rivington, J. Gwilt, SirR. P. 
Jodrell, Bart., Messrs. J. G. Nichols, T. gman, jun., 
J. E. Tennent, M.P., and W. H. Rosser ;—new members, 
Messrs. C. P. Roney, E. R. Moran, R. Bentley, and J. 
Barrow. Registrars re-clected—Messrs. J. B. Nichols, J. 
Britton, and T. C, Croker. Treasurers—Mr. J. Griffin, 
Sir H. Ellis, and W. Tooke, Auditors — Messrs. J. T. 
Hope, V.P., E. Foss, and R. Gilbert. Secretary—The 
Rev. W. H. Landon. 


Mr. Jerdan gave notice of a motion to create 
an honorary class of Patrons from among the 
chief benefactors of the society, so as to make 





vacancies in the active offices (the duties of 
which they were, from various causes, prevented 
from performing), for the infusion of new mem- 
bers likely to promote the prosperity of the In- 
stitution. 

Thanks were voted to Sir H. Ellis for his 
conduct in the chair. 

In the general committee which followed, 
grants to the amount of 190/. were voted for 
the relieving of meritorious authors who had 
become distressed. ‘the Clab met as usual, 
and had a strong muster. The cause of the 
charity was not forgotten in the social harmony 
of the evening. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mn. Barty in the chair.—The first portion of 
another paper, by Mr. Faraday, entitled ‘ Ex- 
perimental Researches in Electricity, 13th Se- 
ries,’ was read. Our notice is necessarily defer- 
red for the present. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. HatiaM, in the chair. A further por. 
tion was read of the Rev. J. Buller’s account 
of * Druidical Remains at St. Just in Cornwall.’ 
— The remainder postponed. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. — Statistical, 8 p.m.; Phrenological, 8 p.m. ; 
Medical, 8 P.M. 
.— Linnean, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 p.m, ; 

Institute of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Geological, 84 P.m.; Society of Arts, 7) 
P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal Society, 8} ¥.m.; Antiquaries, §P.M.; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

riday.— Royal Institution, 84 P.M. - 

Saturday. — Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 

7PM. 


FINE ARTS. 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

AT the meeting on Wednesday, the grand at- 
tractions were a numerous series of Stantield’s 
drawings of subjects on the Moselle ; engraved 
for the work announced by Hodgson and Graves. 
The variety is wonderful, and the execution 
more wonderful than the variety. Some of the 
pictures are exquisitely beautiful, and all are 
charming productions of art. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENAMEL PAINTING. 

A Series of Portraits of the Sovereigns of Eng- 
land, together with the Queens Consort. 
Painted on Enamel by the late Henry Bone, 
R.A. aud Henry Pierce Bone. 

Tu series consists of copies from paintings of 

the earliest periods of art in this country, a8 

well as others of more recent date. Many of 
the former are no less valuable from their 
scarceness and antiquity than curious and in- 
teresting from the way in which they have 
been preserved in the British Museum, the 

Royal Collections, and the houses of the no- 

bility and gentry of this kingdom. These re- 

lics have now become, in a great degree, im- 

perishable, by the process of Enamel Painting, 

which art has attained its highest perfection in 
this, or, perhaps, in any other country, through 
the exertions and industry of the late H. Bone, 

R.A., and his successor, Mr. H. P. Bone. 
This brilliant assemblage of costly and 

curious art has been visited by several members 
of the royal family, and by many of the nobility, 
gentry, artists, and amateurs, who have ex- 
pressed the highest admiration of the care and 
skill with which the original pictures have 
been copied, as well as of the style and finish of 
their execution, 
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Domestic Manners of the Germans ; Illustrated 
by a Series of Sketches from Life; Taken 
during the Years 1833, 1836, 1837. By 
A. Hervieu. Part I. M’Lean. 

Tue public have already been much amused 

by the racy sketches from the pencil of M. 

Hervieu, scattered through some of Mrs. 

Trollope’s most popular productions. The 

plates in the present publication are on a 

larger scale. Without any pretension to 

correctness of drawing, or to the other techni- 
cal qualities of art, they nevertheless exhibit 
great variety of well-marked character; and 
are exceedingly interesting and entertaining, 
as introducing us into scenes of which we are 
not aware that any previous artist has at- 
tempted the representation. Of those scenes, 

the most striking in the present part are, “A 

Salon in Vienna,” ** The reception ofa Bishop, 

on a jour de féte, by the abbot and brethren of | 

an Austrian Monastery,” and, ‘* The Imperial | 

Family at the evening service, before the Holy | 

Sepulchre, in one of the chapels in the Palace.” 

We look forward to much amusement from 

this original and clever publication in its pro- 

gress. 


Harry Wilson’s Fugitive Sketches in Rome, 
Venice, &c. Drawn on stone by himself. 
Moon. | 

For architectural subjects the art of litho-| 
graphy is peculiarly adapted; and, of the many 
representations of noble, venerable, and pic- 
turesque edifices for which we are indebted to 
that art, the sketches under our notice are 
among the most rich and beautiful. They are 
thirteen in number; are executed on tinted 
paper, heightened with white, and have all the 
effect of original drawings. Occasionally, the 
opposition between dark and light appears to 
us to be rather too strong, and to impair that 
breadth which is so great a charm in the esti- 
mation of the lover of the arts; but in all 
other respects this is a very superb and masterly 
work, 


Spanish Scenery. G. Vivian, Esq. del. ; 
L. Haghe, lith. Colnaghi and Co. 
WE confess that on the first introduction of 
lithography, we were not disposed to regard 
that art with a very favourable eye. We little 
thought that it was capable of the excellence 


it has now attained. We little thought that 
we should ever see impressions from the stone, 
possessing the spirit, the delicacy, the depth, 
the mellowness, the clearness of the charming 
prints under our notice; which are certainly 
equal, if not superior, to any lithographic pro- 
ductions we have hitherto met with. What 
portion of these qualities exists in the original 
designs, or what is attributable to their execu- 
tion, we have not the means of knowing ; but, 
we know that the combined talents of the 
draughtsman and the lithographer have here 
produced a most splendid and beautiful volume. 

“The work now presented to the public,” 
says Mr. Vivian, “ contains a selection, mostly 
of general views, taken in Biscay, Galicia, the 
Castilles, La Mancha, Catalonia, Valencia, and 
Andalusia. Their limited number [twenty- 
nine] precludes the possibility of giving -more 
than a faint idea of the endless diversity of 
scenery which matks the Spanish Peninsula. 

0 Kuropean country presents so great a vari- 
ety as exists in the wooded mountains and 
valleys of Biscay, the parched and treeless 
tracts of Old Castile, the combination of naked- 
ness and luxuriance in Galicia, Leon, and the 
Asturias, the wastes of La Mancha, the rich- 





ness of the plain of Valencia, and the delightful 


vega of Granada (reposing amidst mountains 
equally remarkable for beauty of form and out- 
line), and the great rocky ranges of Catalonia, 
every where marked and enlivened by the in- 
dustry of man. Andalusia alone offers an in- 
finite variety of landscape, of valley, sea, and 
mountain. The orange, citron, palm, and 
sugar-cane, flourish at the foot of the Sierras, 
and the pomegranate and oleander grow wild 
and luxuriant on the banks of the streams 
which flow through their glens. The coast 
scenery has often the boldness of the finest 
parts of Northern Europe, heightened by the 
glow of a Southern sun; and the atalayas, or 
watch-towers, are planted at intervals along 
the coast line, in the most picturesque situations 
it is possible to imagine.” 

Additional interest is imparted to Mr. Vi- 
vian’s admirable representations of this varied 
scenery, by the introduction of figures and 
groups, full of character and expression, and 
clad in the tasteful and picturesque costume of 
the country. 


The Maniilla. Painted by Edwin Landseer, 
R.A.; engraved by John H. Robinson. 
Moon. 


Hicuty creditable to the character of English | 


art. If any thing were wanting to establish 
the reputation of Mr. Landseer as a painter, or 
of Mr. Robinson as an engraver, of superlative 
merit, this charming little plate would supply 
the deficiency. It is impossible to conceive any 
being more lovely than the fair creature here 
represented; and we hardly know whether to 
applaud most the taste and elegance of the 
design, or the power and sweetness of the 
execution. Altogether, ‘*‘ The Mantilla” is one 
of those fascinating productions which every 
one who sees it must be anxious to possess, 


Scripture Illustrations, Nos. I., 1I., and III. 
Seeley, Hatchard and Son, &c. 

THE maps on steel; the topographical views, 

&c. on wood. The former are clear, the latter 

bold and broad. 


St. George, Grenada. Drawn by Lieut. W. C. 
Nowell, R.N.; engraved by John Grant. 
As picturesque and topographical a view as we 

have for some time seen. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE RAVEN. 


“* T LiKe it well,” said the unclean bird, 
As she feasted on the slain ; 
*¢ Soon may a brother’s heart be stirred 
To do the like again!” 
She sat on Abel’s murdered corse, 
And the Raven’s beak was red ; 
The banquet tasted not the worse, 
That a martyr’s blood was shed. 
She revelled long, for never before 
Had the Raven tasted of human gore ; 
And when the old bird fled, 
A heavy wing and sullen croak 
A discontented heart bespoke, 
For she loved that feast of the dead. 
But she heard the sound of coming feet— 
And the Raven fled to her chosen seat, 
A shattered oak all scathed and torn 
By the lightning blaze of that fearful morn 
When the Cherubim’s sword drove the outcasts 
forth, [ wrath. 
Who had called on their heads the Eternal’s 
And she gathered around her a murky brood, 
And feasted their ears with the tale of blood ; 
Till slumber came on them one by one, 
And the old bird slept when her tale was done, 








And she blest her brood with closing eyes, 
** No waking may ye see, 

Till the scent of blood and dying cries 
Shall a glad réveille be.” 


There seemed in her wish a mighty spell, 
For the = slept long, and the Raven slept 
well, 
And she and her brood appeared not accursed 
With the animal wants of hunger and thirst. 
At last came by, not a child of earth, 
And I wot not whether of holy birth, 
But his form was fair, and his wings, though 
furled 
Was half their splendour, proudly shone 
With the glory that told of a fallen world, 
Where light yet lingered around its throne. 
It is the Tempter — what did he 
Wandering around the blighted tree ? 
The Raven was Satan’s peculiar care, 
And list to his song as he lingered there. 
“Up! up, old Raven! scent, scent the gale— 
Call forth thy brood to the feast of the slain! 
Speed through blue ether thy dusky sail, 
Croaking thy praise to the race of Cain. 
They have made them cities wherein to dwell ; 
They have made them wars to people hell ; 
’Tis a goodly sight, oh bird! to see 
So much of food prepared for thee. 
Then feast, dark Raven, feast thy fill, 
Thou hast only to eat, for man will kill. 
But, oh! if he dare to scare thee away, 
And to give thee blow and ban, 
Laugh when he calls thee a ‘ wretch of prey,’ 
And ask him, what is Man ? 
Up, Raven, up! there is fresh blood spilling, 
And thou and thy brood must be in at the killing. 
There are thrones to be reared by the blood of 
the brave ; slave ; 
There are fortunes to make by the lash of the 
There is gold to protect with blood-writ laws: 
Thine is the feast ; then ask not the cause — 
Be it from hate, from lust, or from war — 
Scent ye man’s blood as it comes from afar 3 
Laugh, laugh at his threats, and cast back his 
ban, [man.” 
Till the last Raven drinks of the last blood of 


The Raven is up with her eager brood, 
See! they go forth on their quest of blood ; 
War! war! war! on to the fight, 

There’s a bloody war for a people’s right ; 
*¢ Down with the land-marks! let the soil 
Be free to all by the right of toil!” 

*“* War! war! war! what care we?” 

Said the Raven bird to her family ; 

‘*¢ Tyrants are here in their battle array, 
To crush the serfs who were born to obey : 
What care we who wins the day ? 

We have only to eat ; ’tis for man to slay.” 


Wine! wine! wine! in the festive hall 

Is the voice of song, where the pale lights fall 
On the ruby goblets — ** Joy to the vine! 
Let friendship pledge in generous wine.” 
Up, Raven, up! see the board is spread 
With food for thee, and the wine is red ! 
Men may be strong as the gnarled oak, 
But a forest burns by the lightning stroke, 
Wine is the lightning, scorching the brain, 
Man kindles man, — look to the slain ! 
Pledge thou thy brood, in the wine of life, 
To a drunken brawl and a ready knife. 


** My bonny brood ! —’tis brave to ride 
On a swollen corse, through a darkling tide ; 
What care we that poets sing, 
Love is a pure and holy thing ?— 
It took the light from those sunken eyes, 
It paled that cheek of its bloom ; 
But, what care we ?—’tis a dainty prize ; 
A suicide asks no tomb, 
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Cared the lover once for his leman’s smile 
Let him look here! as we feast the while.” 


’Tis a lonely hearth, and seated there 

Is an aged man, in mental prayer ; 

His silvery hair, as that brow of age 
Lowly bends o’er the sacred page, 

Falls on his clasped hands, pale and thin ; 
His prayer is for another’s sin. 

And now, upraised, his cold gray eye 

Is fixed in pious ecstacy ; 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


NEW PUPLICATIONS. | DRAMA. 
I cannot Dance to-night; Ballad. Poetry by Drury Lane.—The Magic Flute was pro. 
T. H. Bayly, Esq., Music by Mrs. T. H. duced on Saturday, with all the musical strength 
Bayly. Falkner. of the company, and, though a little flat in the 
One of that style of ballads for which Mr. earlier ‘a was See ge with great 
Bayly is celebrated. A most simple and plaint- applause. The beautiful music of this opera is 
ive air; simple accompaniments and natural so universally known, that it needs no remark 
| feeling, expressed in simple language. What from us; and we have only to add that, with 
m6se is wanting to render a song popular ? in little exception, it was finely given by the vo. 
our humble opinion—nothing. We, therefore, calists and the orchestra. 
A tear steals down this furrowed cheek ; jcordially recommend this to our amateur, Covent Garden.—On Monday, Coriolanus 
Soon will that holy silence break. |friends, in the certainty of its becoming a was produced at this theatre, in a style which 
*¢ Father,” he cries, “ thy will be done: | favourite. not only added it as a fit companion to the great 
But, spare! oh, spare! my wayward son.” | Ah! My Native Happy Valley. The cele-|dramas of Shakspeare, already so splendidly 
A panel burst, and an iron bar | brated Tyrolienne. Arranged with new Sym-| brought forward here (Macbeth and Lear), 
Wrenched from its hold with a clanging jar ; | phonies and Accompaniments by Alexander | but was worthy of itself, and enough to create 
A ruffian masked, a curse, a blow, | Lee. Lee. |an epoch in the history of the stage. The 
And the old man’s head on that hearth is low ! | Wx will allow this air ought to be celebrated, Senery 3s of the period before Rome had 
His gray hair dabbled in welling gore. |though that it is so, as asserted on the title-| her colosseums. The costume is equally per. 
Gold, gold, gold !—~’tis sought,—’tis found; —_| page, we are rather doubtful ; inasmuch as the fect, and, from the consul to the artisan, free 
And the murderer springs with sudden bound | piece in which it was so exquisitely sung by from anachronisms. The disposition of every 





?— | 


Past the threshold of that cottage door ; 
And swift as the wind he flew away 


Mrs. Waylett, was not acted more than three 
nights at the Haymarket, this song being its 


| 


From scenes that had marked his childhood’s play, | only redeeming point. It is a sweet popular| 


From the hearth the crimes of his riper years. | French air, and Mr. Lee has done justice to it!! : A ; 
|is superior to any thing ever seen before ini 


Made desolate, and bade the tears 

Of his lonely sire unpitied fall 

For the boy of his pride, loved best of all :— 
From the hearth with the blood of that father 


dyed, 
By the hand, accursed, of a parricide ! 


** Children mine!” said the Raven bird, 

“ Back from the door of that cottage lone ! 
Though blood is sweet when the crimson curd, 
Blackening, clots on a cold hearth-stone ; 

No brood of mine shal! dip their beaks 
In parents’ blood, by offspring shed : 
Come to my call, ’tis thy mother speaks ! 
Croak, croak, croak,” and the dark brood fled 
To their ancient home in the blighted tree, 
Where the old bird read them a homily, 
That man, though proper for Raven’s food, 
Was not to be copied in crimes of blood : 
Till slumber came on them one by one, 
And the mother slept when her sermon was 
done. 
She blest her brood with closing eyes : 
“ When the morrow's dawn ye see, 
May the scent of blood and dying cries 
Our glad réveille be.” 
Ricuarp JoHNs. 


MUSIC. 

Concerts. —Since our last notice, we have 
three delightful concerts on our list. The first 
of these, and the last of a series of classical 
concerts ‘of wind instruments, took place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Friday, the 9th, 
and was well attended. <A pleasant mixture of 
vocal and instrumental music was exceedingly 
well executed, particularly Reicha’s quintet in 
E flat major. The second is the fifth concert of 
the Vocal Society, also held at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Monday, which gave us 
some delicious concerted music, and attracted 
more people than the room could well hold. 
Mori and Lindley’s classical quartet concert, 
at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, was also 
so crowded, that we, going shortly after eight 
o'clock, were obliged to content ourselves with 
a sofa in the little ante-room, through the open 
door of which we heard music which could not 
be surpassed. Beethoven’s quartet in E flat 
was exquisitely played by Messrs. Mori, Tol- 
becque, Moralt, and Lindley. A sonata (Cor- 
relli) by Mr. Lindley and Sig. Dragonetti was 
beyond praise, and was warmly encored. We 
quite regret this being the last of these agreeable 
concerts. 








in his symphonies and accompaniments. 

Come o’er the Tyne, Come o’er the Tweed. 
Scotland’s Welcome to Queen Victoria. By 
W. Alexander, Esq. Music by A. Lee. Lee. 

RaTHER an invitation than a welcome, but, 


| nevertheless, a spirited song, with pleasant 


lively words and Scottish-sounding music. 


Illustrated Songs; Ballads. She Watched for 
Him. Ballad written by T. H. Bayly, com- 
posed by E. J. Loder. Amy Robsart to the 
Earl of Leicester. Poetry by C. Jefferys, 
Symphonies and Accompaniments by H. R. 
Bishop. D’Almaine and Co. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of an annonnced collection of vocal 

music. The design is excellent and worthy of 

success. Of the two Numbers before us we 
must say we like ‘‘ She Watched ” the best ; 
words and music separately and together. 

‘* Amy Robsart” is to us commonplace in 

words, and the air sounds hard and monoto- 

nous. The embellishments are really pretty 
and showy. 


All is Hush'd Around; Ballad. Poetry by 
M. Lockhart, Esq. ; composed and dedicated 
to Miss Jerdan by L. G. Plumer, Esq. Lee. 

A PLEASANT and lively air with agreeable 

accompaniments. As the effort of a young 

composer, deserving our praises. 





SKETCHES. 
WEATHER WISDOM: Past week. 
Murphy. Actual Facts. 
Rain &wind Fine, dry, and cold. 
Changeable Ditto, still cold. 
ain Ditto, and warmer. 
Rain & wind Calm, rainy. 


Morrison, 
More tempe- 
rate, with 
occasional 
showers. 
Changeable. 
High norther- 
ly winds -- 
High winds & 
keen air,with 


10th. 
llth. 
12th, 
13th. 
14th. 
15th. 


16th. 


Fair ccccse 
Changeable 


Fine. 
j Fine, tho’ clouded. 
Fine, keen air, 
showers of elting showers 
1 sleet & snow in the afternoon, 
We are almost tired of such predictions, but 
will, at any rate, finish the quarter. Next week 
stands thus:—‘* The 17th, cloudy and cool; 
rain occasionally. 19th, the Sun aspects Saturn ; 
the cold increases, frosty nights, and falls of 
snow. The 2lst, a change—milder air. A 
change on the 22d; turbulent air, and showery. 
Milder, drier, and growing weather, as the 
Sun approaches the declination of Mars.”— 
Morrison. “ Saturday, 17th, rain and wind ; 
18th, fair; 19th, fair and frost; 20th, fair ; 
2lst, rain; 22d, changeable; 23d, rain and 

wind.” — Murphy. 





group, whether of the august senate sitting 
like demigods (the grandest scene we ever wit- 
nessed), of the tumultuous mob ‘* rotting itself 
in motion,” of the tented field, or of the battle, 


dramatic representation. Heretofore we have 
been obliged to take mere pretences, by a dozen 
or two of ill-drilled supernumeraries, for riots 
or wars, or legislative bodies ; but in this play, 
there are hundreds, and, through well-taught 
rehearsing, so like realities, that the delusion 
is absolutely complete, and the spectator is in 
Rome or at Corioli— not in Covent Garden 
Theatre. When Talma did half as much for 
the French stage, that is, when he attended 
scrupulonsly to classic costume in himself and 
the superior characters ; and when John Kem. 
ble made a great advance in the same species of 
improvement which Macready has, in this in- 
stance, perfected, Paris and London rang with 
admiration, and the revived drama was the 
theme of praise on every tongue. So ought it 
now to be with us; for a more striking alter 
ation cannot be imagined. Having paid this 
tribute to the accessories so essential to the full 
enjoyment of the mimic world, we shall not 
dilate on the performances. We seldom enter 
upon comparisons, yet we cannot forget Kemble 
in Coriolanus, and the splendid qualifications 
which he brought to the part. His appearance 
was the very beau ideal of the proud heroic 
Roman ; and, by nursing his voice and exer- 
tions in the earlier acts, he was enabled to throw 
wonderful physical force into his gloriously 
studied conception of the fifth act. Macready 
does not possess so great an advantage in per- 
sonal bearing; but in nothing else does he fall 
short of his noble predecessor. In the fire and 
whirlwind and tempest of the closing scenes, he 
is, if possible, even more electrifying and in- 
tense; and, having less occasion to save himself, 
before, we must say that, as a whole, the public 
never had a Coriolanus more powerful or more 
true. We had intended to notice some of the 
readings, but we are not so partial to particular 
effects and dashing lights, unless all is in keep- 
ing ; and as we consider this to be the case Mm 
the present instance, we shall only observe that 
we differed from the masterly views of Mac- 
ready in only one passage,— “‘ by Jupiter 
forgot,” and the ensuing line. Mrs. Warner, 
as Volumnia, drew an impressive picture of 
the Roman matron ; and Miss Ellen Clifford 
looked sweet and captivating in the less Roman 
but more feminine wife and mother. All the 
other parts were well cast. Warde, as Cominius, 
was quite the consul; and his colleague, who 
has less to say or do, was sustained with dig- 
nity by Serle. Bartley was labouring under a 
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severe cold, yet did every thing for plain- {gave the whole of this curious document, with ' 


ikki and honest Menenius Agrippa ; whilst; Sir {. Newton's Report of it, and the remarks 
Bennett and Diddear made two as envious | of Capt. Savery on the faults in the construc- 
demagogue tribunes, as the commons of Rome tion of the engine. These remarks are con- 
could desire to lead or mislead them. We |tinued in two letters to Dr. John Harris, of 
have only further to mention Meadows as the ‘which copies are preserved in the register of the 
spokesman of the plebs, and as he never mis- Royal Society. Mr. Farey is the only person 
takes a Shakesperian character, and never who has been found to have noticed these facts, 
overdoes nor underdoes one, we need but and he likewise points out that Papin had 
notice, that his influence with the crowd was | made a similar proposal in the Acta Erudito- 
justly due to the talent he displayed. At the|rum for 1690. It is remarkable that mention 
fall of the curtain Macready was called for, and | is there also made of projecting balls by the 
received with shouts and wavings of hats and force of steam. As the first of Savery’s letters 
handkerchiefs from every quarter of, and al- | contains some circumstances connected with his 
most every body in, the house. {personal history (of which nothing has ever 

Olympic. — Another novelty here, What) been collected), some few further particulars 
Have I Done? illustrated by the comic hu- | concerning him were added, which have been re- 
mours of Farren and Keeley, has been en- | cently traced out, and which are either entirely 
tirely successful. | new or not generally known. In this part two 
‘ |unpublished letters were introduced, written 


Mr. Adams's Lectures.—It is with regret, | UY the Marquess of Worcester, about his 


especially for our younger friends, that we find ny aap and the paper concluded with 
Mr. Adams’s lectures have been frustrated | Oise - the steam-vessel, said by Captain 
since the first night, in consequence of persons | yg have been constructed at Barcelona 
in authority at the theatre, refusing to allow | sae . - . 
the proper "omnia of the audience. | _— v Natural aes ~ Magazine 
Mr. Adams, we understand, has been com- of _ ang, re Geology, No. I. New 
pelled to resort to legal measures for redress ; | enwer eng ryt - Leger 3 ve oo 
but, in the mean time, the public suffer the loss | {NUation oF the | A 7 Hoot of Seckegy and 
of a very instructive and splendid series of | panes id and Sir W. J. Hooker's “ Botanical 
drenomical illustrations. Companion, When we say that its conductors 
- ne lare Sir W. Jardine, Mr. Selby, Dr. Johnston, 
= | Sir W. Hooker, and Mr. Richard Taylor, we 
VARIETIES. | have mentioned that which will vouch both for 
Ashmolean Society, last Meeting.—The secre- | its scientific interest and entertaining qualities. 
tary read a letter from Dr. Daubeny, dated| The Monthly Law Magazine, No. II.— 
Philadelphia, December 26th. In the letter, | Highly conservative, this new periodical dis- 
the writer detailed the progress which the) plays great abilities on the important political 
science of meteorology is now making in North | questions of the day, ballot, state of parties, 
America. From a series of observations kept! &c.; as well as on legal subjects of general con- 
for the last seven years at Montreal and Cape} cernment. Though we differ essentially from 
Diamond, it appears that no amelioration of| the writer on many points, we would notice his 





the annnal temperature has taken place in con- 


paper on Serjeant Talfourd’s Copyright Bill as 


sequence of the cutting down of the woods. | a clever essay against the literary, and in favour 


The temperature of the springs of Balston and | 


Saratoga is more than two degrees higher than 
the annual temperature of the surrounding 
country. The recommendation of Sir J. Her- 
schel, of the quarterly observations, has been 
attended to at several places in North America. 
He then entered into a description of the theo- 
ries by which Mr. Redfield and Mr. Espy ac- 
count for the circumstances of tornadoes, and 
related the circumstances of a storm which hap- 
pened to himself in crossing, which was cal- 
culated to prove the existence, in the tornado, 
of a gyratory motion about an internal axis, as 
well as of a progresssive motion.— Mr. Stroud, 
of Wadham College, presented to the Society 
some specimens from the Illinois and Arkansas 
territories, of galena, limestone, and magnetic 
iron, The specimens of magnetic oxide of iron 
presented to J. Stroud, Esq. by A. M. Stirrett, 
were taken from a ridge about twelve miles 
from the famous hot springs of the Arkansas 
territory. ‘The abundance of the mineral is 
such as to prevent the survey of the govern- 
ment lands in the vicinity of the magnetic 
region, by the use of the compass. ‘These 
two specimens are not so magnetic as spe- 
cimens are generally feund. Dr. Buckland 
said that the limestone was of the tertiary era 
and coralline.—Professor Rigaud read a paper 
on some early notices of steam navigation. 
The first attempt of this kind, which is men- 
tioned by most writers on the subject, is that 
of Jonathan Hull, in 17363 but there is in the 
Register of the Royal Society a paper, in which 
Papin proposed (Feb. 1709) to apply the Cas- 
selion engine to this very purpose. Mr. Rigaud 





of the trading interests concerned in publi- 
cation. 

Golopo Beetle.—The curious experiments on 
the torpedo, noticed in our No. for Feb. 24, 
remind us of the nearly similar quality as- 
certained to be possessed by the Golopo beetle. 
It is remarkable to find fish and insect bearing ; 
so near a relation in electrical phenomena ; and, | 
when we consider the like properties in the cat’s , 
back, &c., when rubbed against the fur, we, 
should like to see the subject more generally | 
investigated. | 


Nepaul.— The “ Englishman” of Tuesday lr. E. J. Valpy 


has published an account of the cruelties| 
practised towards the physician who was) 


lately detected in having poisoned the young | {ion} 
son of the Rajah of Nepaul. We never hearp | apsorption, 8vo. 5s. — Aitkin's M 


perceiving which, they cut out his heart, when 
the miserable man expired, having suffered for 
two hours the most excruciating torture. One 


;would have thought that this last act of mu. 


tilation would have sufficed ; but, no, his head 
must be taken off also, and off it went with 
;one stroke of the kookery ; after which it was 
suspended by a string, and carried in process 
.sion along the streets of his native village—a 
terror for ever after to evil doers.” 

New Musical Instrument.—Extract of a letter 
from Hanover, in all the newspapers, 3d March ; 
— This evening our citizens will give a sere- 
nade to the queen, with flambeaus, on the occa- 
sion of her birthday. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society. —A 
meeting of the Nursery Committee took place ~ 
at the Botanical Garden on the 20th October, 
and proceeded to visit the Nursery, which con- 
tinues in a thriving condition. The Otaheite 
sugar-cane is looking very healthy, and doing 
well; the produce, also, is very satisfactory. 
‘The Singapore cane, received from Dr. Mont- 
gomerie, and the China cane, have grown up 
most luxuriantly. The charge brought against 
the secretary by Mr. Griffith has been entirely 
set at rest.—From Parbury’s Oriental Herala, 

Steam Committee. — An opposition to the 
Bengal Comprehensive Steam Communication 
had arisen at Madras, that presidency being 
desirous of acting independently of the Bengal 
one. On the 19th of October the subscription 
book contained the following names: — A. D. 
Campbell, Esq. and P. Cater, Esq., each 5007. ; 
Capt. Dalrymple and A. Maclean, Esq., each 
1002. ; and the firms of Arbuthnot and Co. and 
Parry, Dare, and Co., each 10007. Pounds 
sterling, it will be seen, were subscribed, and 
not shares, as recommended by Major Head 
and the Bengal committee.—Jbid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Sir A. Carlisle announces a work, entitled ‘‘ Practical 
Observations on the Preservation of Health, and the Pre- 
vention of Diseases.” 

Lectures on the Literature, Customs, and Manners of 
the Jews; principally to illustrate the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; and also Lectures on the Canon of the New 
Testament; with some account of the circumstances 
which gave rise to the Gospels and Epistles, are announced 
by subscription, by Mr. Goodhugh, the author of the 
** Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac.” 

In the Press. 

A Letter on the Expediency of erecting a National 
Establishment in connexion with the New Houses of 
Parliament, for the purposes of Government and Parlia- 
mentary Printing, by P. Austin Nuttall. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Electra of Sophocles, with Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
» M.A., post 8vo. 5s.—The Alcestis of 
Euripides, with Notes, &c., by J. R. Major, D.D. post 8vo. 
5s.—Institutes of Surgery, by Sir C, Bell, Vol. 2 (com- 
pleting the work), post 8vo. 7s. Gd.— The Hunterian Ora- 
» by B. Travers, F.R.S. Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6¢.— 
W. H. Madden on the Physiology of Cutaneous 


id 2° 
. 





or 
of a case of more refined cruelty.—‘* About two | &c. 12s.—Ditto Tradesman and Measurer’s Assistant 


p. M. of the above-mentioned date, the phy-|} 


sician, who administered the poison, was taken 
from his cell (having previously suffered sundry 
flagellations aad frequent torture, with a view | 
to extort confession), and bound on a charpoy| 
by the arms and legs. Secured thus, and ac-| 
companied by the king, nobles, and by nearly | 
the whole of the population of the city, the) 
executioners received orders to draw out the} 
eyes of the culprit. In this state he was | 
paraded about for some time, when a second | 
order was given to cut off the soles of his feet, | 
and stuff pieces of them into the poor man’s 
mouth ; all of which being duly enacted, they 
ordered him to be flayed from the breast down. | 
ward, and rubbed with salt and lime-juice. 
This done, the prisoner began to shew great 
symptoms of exhaustion and approaching death ; 


2mo. 3e.—New Year's Tribute to the New Reign, 4to, 
4s.— Oxford University Calendar, 1838, 6s. — The Cour- 
tier’s Daughter, by Lady Stepney, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, Gd. 
— Méthode Pratique d’apprendre le Francais, par L. A, 

oupelier, 8vo. lls. —The Pleasures of Piety, a Poem, 
by the Rev. Rt. Wilson, 12mo. 5s. - The Natural History 
of the Bible, 32mo. 2s.6d.— Mortimer Delmar, &c. by 
the Author of ‘‘ Conrad Blessington,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ml. 118, 6d.—Shanty the Blacksmith, by Mrs, Sherwood, 
18mo, 2s.— The Lord’s Prayer Explained, by Mrs. Bake- 
well, 18mo. 1s. Gd. — Carey's National Histories, Vol. I. 
Frost's United States, 12mo, 5s. 6d. — Harding's Drawing- 
Book, 1838, folio, 21s. — Course of Lectures to Young 
Men, 18mo. 3s. id. — Alice; or, the Mysteries, by E. L. 
Bulwer, a Sequel to Ernest Maltravers, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d.—Aphorisms for the be — I 18mo. ls. 6d. — 
Teacher’s Tales, No. 1. Rebecca Wilson, ls.— Lays for 
Leisure Hours, by Lady E. S. Wortley, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2ls.— Hints to Professing Christians on Consistency, 
18mo. 1s.—The Happy Transformation ; or, the History 
of a London Apprentice, 18mo. I1s.— The New Testa- 
ment, edited by A, Cainpbell, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— Mrs. Wil- 
berforce; or, the Widow and her Orphans, 2 vols. post 
fivo. 214,-— Chronological Tables of the _—. of the 
Middle Ages, folio, 6s.— Bille Biography, by E. Fare, 
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f.cap, 4s. 6d.— First Greek Reader, the Rev. J. Ed- 
wards, f.cap, 58. 6d.— The Student’s Manual of Modern 
History, by W. C. Taylor, LL.D. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
March, Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- From 36 to 4 29°10 Stationary 
Friday --++ inne 29°09 to 29-11 
Saturday -- 29-19 ++ 29-21 
Sunday-.--- 29°08 29°15 
Monday -- 29°48 29°70 
Tuesday -- 29°70 29°73 
Wednesday . 29-80 29°88 

Winds, N.E., N.W., and S.W. 

Except the 6th and 7th, cloudy, with frequent and 
heavy showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, 9125 of an inch, 

March, Thermometer. | 
Thursday.. 8 | From 31 to 4 
Friday «+--+ 9 sore Qe 
Saturday -- 10 
Sunday ---- 11 
Monday -- 12 3 
Tuesday -- 13 5 50 
Wednesday 14 35 58 

Winds, variable, N.W. prevailing. 

Except the 9th, llth, and 12th, generally cloudy; a 
little rain on the 13th and 14th. 

Kdmonton. Cuan es Henny ApAaus, 


47 
46 
47 
45 
50 
49 | 


see - 
eens oe 
eee - 


Barometer. 
29-09 to 3014 
30-21 ++ 30-09 
29-94 29°85 
20-73 29°83 
3000. 30°06 
3005 -- 3004 
20-00 29) 


49 
46 
47 
47 


26 
28 
23 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the Meteorologicil 
Society. February 1838. 

Thermometer—Highest-------+ 46°50 ++ the 28th. 

see 1600 -- 13th, 


Mean ----+--+++ 29°30130 
Number of days of rain and snow, 11. 
— of rain and melted snow, in inches and deci- 
mals, 02675. 
Winds.—6 North-East—5 East—7 South-East—2 South 
—2 South-West —2 West —3 North-West—1 North. 


General Observations. — Like the preceding month, this 
was the coldest that has occurred during the last fourteen 
ears, the maximum and mean being below any others in 
ebruary ; but the range was small, as the mini 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening. 

Admission, ls.—Catalogue, ls, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





mI 
RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 
for the Relief of their Widows and Orphans. Insti- 
tuted 22d of March, 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 2d of 
August, 1827. 
Patroness—The Queen. 
President—Sir John Edward Swinburn, Bart. 


ice-Presidents— 

The Ear! of Ripon Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. Ra. Horsman Solly, Esq. F.R.S. 
Treasurer—Charles Palmer Dimond, Esq. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Subscribers to the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund will be held at Freemasons’ Tavern, on Tues- 
day, the 20th of March, at Two o’Clock proce. 

JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


R. J. GREGORY SMITH will 
commence his Annual Course of Twelve Lectures on 
Anatomy, as applicable to the Arts of Design and for the Pur- 
oses of General Information, y recent Di i in 
uman and Comparative Anatomy, on Tuesday Evening, the 3d 
of April, at Half-past Eight precisely, in the Theatre of Ana- 
tomy, 37 Little Windmill Street, Haymarket. Every facility will 
be offered to those gentlemen who may be desirous of making 
studies or drawings from the recent dissections. 

Prospectuses and Cards of Admission to the Course, at One 
Guinea each, may be obtained of Messrs. Dominic Colnaghi and 
Co. Pali Mall East; of Messrs. Carpenter and Co. 14 Old Bond 
Street; and at the Theatre of Anatomy. 








ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A. Oxon., 
Curate of Hanwell. 
Parents desirous of selecting a School in a healthy situation, 
bining the 1 lad ges of a course with 
religious instruction, moral training, and domestic care, on li- 
beral terms, may obtain Prospectuses by applying (if by letter, 
post-paid) to the Rev. T. T. V almsley, D.D., Rectory, Hanwell ; 
- D. Macbride, D.C.L., Principal of Magdalene Hall, Oxford ; 
B. A. Kent, Esq. M.D., 20 Harley Street, Cavendish Square; or 
of the Principal, at the School. 
he Term will commence on Monday, the 26th inst. 








was 
not so low as in the years 1827, 1829, 1830, and 1831. The 
barometer was much lower than usual, and has only once 
ven a mean below that for this month, in the period 
fore mentioned; very extraordinary changes occurred 
between the 5th and 9th, and again between the 19th and 
24th, when the mercury fell, in the first instance, 1°57, and 
in the second, 1-44. Snow fell on four different days — 
viz, 3d, 6th, 16th, and 17th, and the whole amounted to 
about one inch and a half in depth. Rain fell heavily in 
the latter part of the month, and the whole quantity of 
rain _ melted snow was rather above the average of the 
month, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
** Rook's Neat, Godstone, March 10, 1838. 
«¢ Sir, — In the notice you have taken of the « Descrip- 
tion d’une Collection de Mineraux’ in my possession, in 
your journal a few weeks since, you give me credit for 
that which I do not deserve; as the cost for drawings, 
engravings, printing, &c. for the work alluded to, has 
been ~~ with my friend Mr. Henry Healand, whose 
anxiety to describe so fect a collection as I 5 
and on which both he and his uncle, the late Mr. Forster, 
ex 80 much care and so much money, has led 
him into an expense aw unexpected, but, certainly, has 
roduced a work of the highest importance, as it is 
yond comparison the most valuable addition to the 
science of m ey of modern day. When Mr. Hea- 
land arranged with Mr. Levy for his part of the work, he 
made him a most liberal allowance, You will, therefore, 
much oblige me, sir, by correcting what you have said in 
the notice alluded to; so that the scientific world may 
now to whom the obligation for such a work is due— 
for obligation there certainly is—as a return at all equal 
even to necessary expenditure never was expected. 

have to trouble you further to say, Mr. Forster’s Christian 
name was Jacob, not James, and that Hailys’ name is 

wrong spelt in the latter part of your notice.— I am, &c. 

“© A. TURNER.” 

Mr. C, Knight writes us,—‘* I send you a Catalogue, of 
which 100,000 copies have been circulated, toshew you what 
& mate's nest your correspondent, T.H.S., has discovered, 
with reference to the republication of the Memoirs in the 
Gallery of Portraits. You will see that the Lives of 
Distinguished Men have always been announced as a re- 
publication of those Memoirs, chronologically arranged ; 
and if it bea ‘ barefaced and most impudent imposition’ 
to republish for lfis, what can only be purchased in 
another shape for 7/. 7s., and, by so doing, to place a most 
instructive collection of biographies in the hands of young 
» I can only say, that I have no remorse in being 
connected with the act as publisher, and am quite willing 
to endure as many more hard words as your cor d 
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O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 


DVERTISEMENTS for the Second 


Number of the ‘ Monthly Chronicle,” are r ested to 

be sent to Messrs. Longman and (o., on or before ' hursday, 

March 22d; and Bills, on or before Saturday, March 24, 4 
89 Paternoster Row, March 13, 1838, 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
The Original Drawings for Lodge's 
Portraits. 

MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that 
ON THURSDAY, MAY 3p, AND 
FOLLOWING DAY, 

They will Sell by Auction, 

AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

At One precisely, 

The Entire Collection of Portraits 

Of all the most Illustrious and Eminent Persons of British 
History, from Henry VIL. to the present time, selected (with 
permission) from the Royal Collections, from the Galleries of 
the Nobility and some lage from the Public Collections through. 
out the Kingdom. They are most elaborately finished in the 
highest style of art, and were executed for Mr. Lodge's great 
Works of Lilustrious Portraits, by W. Hilton, Esq. K.A., the late 
Mr. Jackson, R.A., Mr. Derby, Mr. Uwins, A.R.A. Mr, Satch. 
well, and Mr. Lewis, and are in the most perfect preservation, 
Kach Portrait is separately framed, and protected with Plate 
Glass, measuring in height 12 inches by 10 in width, in which 
the spirit and interest of the Original Pictures are rendered in q 
most convenient size, either as Ornamental Portraits for the 
Cabinet or for the Library. 

To the possessors of Lodge’s valuable Work of Portraits 
and Biography, the present dispersion of this fine Collection 
affords the only opportunity that can mvt some itself, to ac. 
quire specimens of the Original Portraits, from which the En- 
gravings in that Work have been executed, and forming the most 
ore=e andi ing ill! ion of, and panion to, it. 

The Collections from which the Portraits have been obtained 
are those of 

Her Majesty 

The Duke of Norfolk 
The Duke of Richmond 
The Duke of Beaufort 
‘The Duke of Leeds 
The Duke of Bedford 
‘The Duke of Devonshire The Duke of Montrose 

The Duke of Hamilton The Duke of Dorset. 

Gentlemen residing in the Country, or who cannot attend the 
Sale, may have their Commissions faithfully executed by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, who will forward Catalogues and Cards to 
view, upon application. 

Catalogues will be ready One Month prior to the Sale, and 





The Duke of Northumberland 
‘The Duke of Buccleuch 

The Duke of Sutherland 
The Duke of Newcastle 

The Duke of Gordon 

The Duke of Argyle 





MR. NEILL, Surgeon to the Liver 1 Ophth ic In- 
firmary receives only Two House Pupils. He has at present On 
Vacane: 


Ye 
Oxford Street, Abercromby Square, 


C 


Bankers, 
Messrs. Wright and Co., 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LUB CHAMBERS, 


15 REGENT STREET, 


hitect, 
Decimus Burton, Esq., Spring Gardens, 
Solicitors, 

Messrs. Richardson and Pike, 28 Golden Square. 

Honorary Secretary, 
Edward Hastings, Esq. 
Trusftes and Committe to be i i by the Sh 
Temporary Office, 6 Waterloo Place. 

The great scarcity of Chambers for Resid in the i di 

vicinity of the Club Houses has long been complained of, and 
numerous plans have been proposed for the erection of Buildings 
adapted for that purpose, all of which have been abandoned, in 

consequence of the extreme difficulty of obtaining eligible Sites, 
This desirable object has, however, been, in a great measure, 
effected for this purpose by the purchase, at about one-half the 
original cost, of the splendid Residence of the late Mr. Blicke, 

situated on the West Side of Regent Street, having a Frontage 

Feet, between the two leading thoroughfares of Piccadilly and 
Pali Mall, and in the d igh hood of the principal 
Clubs. 
The Mansion is capable of being converted into elegant separate 
Apartments of various degrees ot accommodation, and will yield 
an immediate return for the capital invested, upon security of 
undoubted and increasing value; while additional Chambers 


hold. 











will be speedily erected over the extensive premises in the rear, | 


each Room having a recess for a bed, in the continental style. 

The Proprietors of the greatest number of Shares to have a 
priority of choice in the selection of the Rooms ; their occupation 
to be subject to such as the C i may deem ne- 
cessary for the well-being of the Kstablis! 

he Albany, in Piccadilly, affords a safe criterion of the profits 
likely to be derived from the erection of Suites of Chambers, 
adapted to the wants and habits of the higher classes. 

he Apartments may be numbered and lettered, as in the 
Albany; a Porter will be stationed in the Hall, day and night, 
and the general arrangements will be at least equal to those of 
any similar Establishment. 

The Capital requisite to effect the purchase, and to complete 
the additional Buildings, is proposed to be raised by 5000 Shares 
of 10/., in Certiticates of not less than Five Shares each. Deposit 
3l., to be paid into the Bankers, with an Instalment of equal 
amount on the 15th of June. 

An early day will be fixed for a Meeting of the Shareholders; 
at which Meeting, any Subscriber dissatistied with the arrange- 
ments entered into, may receive back his Deposits, without any 
deduction whatsoever. 

Plans and Estimates Architect, for the 
purpose of being submi for their approval; 
and although sufficient data are not yet furnished to authorise the 
assumption of any exact amount of profit, there is every reason to 








are preparing hy the 
d tothe Sharehold 








may please to inflict.—Yours, &c. 
** CHARLES KNIGHT.” 
*,* We are obliged to defer our notice of the proceedings 
of the Geographical Society till next week. 





ip a return of from 9 to 12 per cent. 

Applications for the ppropriated Shares, stating Residence 
and Profession, must be forwarded, post paid, either to Messrs. 
Richardson and Pike, Solicitors to the Association, 28 Golden 
Square, or to Edward Hastings, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 6 

aterloo Place. 





may be viewed the Ist and 2d of May. 

*,° To avoid mistakes, it is requested that connoisseurs may 
refer both to number and name in the catalogue, when particular 
portraits are desired; but when the object is to secure one or 
more specimens out of the collection generally, gentlemen ly so 
stating their instructions, will enable Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son to execute them with greater certainty. 


The Important Collection of Modern 
Art of Lord Northwick. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and Public, that 
ON SATURDAY, MAY 12rx, 
They will Sell by Auction, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
Si. JAMEs’S SQUARE, 
At One o’Clock precisely, 
The very Important Collection of 
Works 
Of chiefly English Modern Artists, 
Of the Right Hon, Lord NORTH WICK, 

Which his Lordship has collected and ordered from many of 
the most celebrated Painters of the present day, with the laud- 
able view of patronising British Art in the most extended and 
liberal manner, with the refined taste and discrimination which 
has been so universally acknowledged. 

It comprises also some beautiful Works of Modern French and 
Dutch Artists. 

The Collection will contain exquisite Specimens of the follow- 
ing, which will be found particularly described in the Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Collection, 

Greuze 
Vernet 
Watteau 





Zoffany 
Gainsborough 
Sir J. Reynolds 
Wilson 

SirT. Lawrence 
P. Reinagie 
Bonnington 


Frazer, R.A. 
Stanfield, K.A. 
LD. Roberts 
Richter 
Edmodstone 
Vanderbank 
Vereyt 
Denis 
Nollekins 
Wissing 
Hogarth 
Barry 


J, Wilson 
Arnold 
Glover 
Ward 
Crome. 
Also a few interesting Historical Portraits. 

The Noble Gallery of Pictures by Old Masters, will be sold on 
the 24th May and following days, of which due notice will be 
given. 

Catalogues may be shortly had. 
—— 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 10th of April next will be published, 
HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of 


ANDREW BECKET, with a Bust of the Author In 
2 vols. Bvo. 
Edited by W. BEATTIE, M.D. 
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On 30th March will be pra, Volume the Seventh (and 


HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
y Mr. LOCKHART. Rae 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; ae and Whittal a! 


Of whom may be had 
The Life, Vols. I. II. III. IV. V. and VI. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
_ Sev Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 


few days, 1 


A NEW ENG LISH- LATIN GRAM. 


ne ‘Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L., 
Head ew of the Free Grammar School of Queen Mary, 
at Clitheroe. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








ready for publication, containing a variety of most in- 
gyros tn Rardin with a Catalogue Raisonné of all the Persons 
who at various times have ascended in the Balloon. In} vol. 


with Illustrations, 
ERONAUTIC A; 


being an Account of the Balloon, Scientific, Historical, 
and Literary; with copious Appendixes illustrative of the Na- 
vigation of the Air; also, comprising the interesting details of 
‘rial Expedition to Germany. 
the Aérial Exp. MONCK MASON, Esq. 
Now published, . 

A Guide along the Danube from Vienna to 
Constantinople, with Maps of the Route, and Tables of the 
Times of Arrival and Departure of the Steam-Boats, Charges, &c. 
By R. T. Claridge, Esq 

Published by = Cc. C. Westley, 162 Piccadilly. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, March 17. 


R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


Z. 
UTWARD BOUND;; or, a Merchant’s 
Adventures. By the Author of « Rattlin the Reefer,” 
«The Old Commodore,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Il. 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times. 

A Series of original Letters, selected from the inedited Private 
Correspondence of the Lord ‘Treasurer Burghley, the Great Ear! 
of Leicester, the Secretaries Walsingham and Smith, Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, and most of the distinguished Persons of the Period. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


Il. 
The Courtier’s Daughter. 
By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 
Iv. 
The River and the Desert. 
By Miss Pardoe, 
Authoress of “* The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
“This work is highly creditable to the author, discovering 
more mind than any of Miss Pardoe’s former productions.” — 


Men of Chamnaten, 
By Douglas Jerrold, Esq 
3 vols. with numerous c haracteristic Illustrations after 
ackeray. 

“ These volumes are singularly clever. London folks and Lon- 
don scenes are presented with a marvellous degree of freshness 
and truth. Astrongand hing spirit of igns through- 
out."—Literary Gazette, 





VI. 
Life and Correspondence of Admiral Earl 


St. Vincent. 
By Capt. Brenton, “te Author of “ The Naval History of 
reat Britain,” 
Now first published Pre Official and Authentic Documents, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 


The Duchess of Mariborough's Private 


Correspondence. 

Illustrative of the Court and Times of Queen Anne. Now first 
published from the Originals, with her Sketches and Opinions of 
her Contemporaries. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS and JOLLIT TIES; 
or, the Hunting, Shooting, Racing, Driving, Sailing, Eat. 
ing, Eccentric, and Extravagant Exploits of that Renowned 
Sporting Citizen, Mr. John Jorrocks, of St. Botolph Lane and 
Great Coram Street. With Twelve Illustrations by Phiz. 


Also, 
IMROD'S NORTHERN TOUR, 
descriptive ofthe Principal Hunts in Scotland and the 
North of England; with the Table Talk of pep aie Sport- 
ing Characters, and Anecdotes of rang of Hounds, Crack 
Riders, and Celebrated Amateur Dragsm 
Walter Spiers, New Sporting Magazine Office, 399 Oxford Street. 


MR. LAWRENCE ON HERNIA. 
The 5th edition, revised, oo and considerably enlarged, 


16s. 
TREATISE. on RUPTURES. 
By W. LAWRENCE, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A Treatise | on the Diseases of the Eye. In 
} thick 8vo. vol. 
L noes “John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 1 thick vol. seventh edition, price 16s. 
Every disease in this edition has a additions, and 


the whole is much im ed. 
ODERN DOMESTIC. “MEDICINE ; 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious Col- 
lection of es Peay egg Medical Management of Child- 


With Eight Fancy Portraits, price One Guinea, 


ONFESSIONS of an ELDERLY LADY. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 

“The «Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman’ is a deservedly 
popular work; but its present companion is, we think, superior 
in most respects.”"— Literary Gaxette. 

ondon : + Loagman, Geme, and Co. 





ren, Doses of Medicines, &c. The whole forming a 
Medical guide for ra Clerg: na and Invalids. 
GRAH f, M.D., &c. 

« We shall mi. it as oy oa of an invaluable friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefitted by its wisdom.”--Literary Chronicle. 

** It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 

«€ One of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Monthly Olio, 

“« The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, 

Published by Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row ; and Hatch- 
ards, 187 Piccadilly, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Aliso, by the same Author, in ova. edition enlarged, price lls. 

rds, 

2. On the Diseases of Females ; a Treatise 
illustrating their bogie Cc saUsess Varieties, and Treatment, 
With Case: 1 the Diseases aud Management 
of Pregnancy and L cing in. With Engravings, and a Glossary of 
Medical Terms. Designed as a Companion to the Author's 
«* Modern Domestic Medicine.” Containing also an Appendix 
on the Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases of the Heart, andon 
the proper Treatment of Epilepsy. 

“It is an admirable performance, and should find a nee in 
every family establishment.”—Bath Herald, 31 May, 183 
« A most desirable acquisition.”—Reading Mercury, oa June. 





WORKS BY S. T. COLERIDGE, 


I. 
OETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 
3 vols. foolscap 8vo. uniformly printed with the Aldine 
edition of the British Poets, 15s. 
*%%* The only complete edition, with the Author's last 
Corrections and Additions. 


Il. 
Aids to Reflection, in the Formation of a 
Manly Character, on the several grounds of Prudence, Morality, 
and Religion. Crown 8vo, 3d ig 10s. 6d. 


Lay Sermons, addressed to the Higher and 
Middle Classes of Society. 8vo. 8s. 


Iv. 

The Friend ; a Series of Essays to aid in the 
formation of fixed Principles in chen Morals, and Religion, 
with Literary A sed, 3d edition, with the 
Author's last Corrections, and an “Appendix, with a Synoptical 
Table of the Contents of the Work, by Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
Esq. M.A. 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 158. 





v. 
On the Constitution of Church and State, 
according to the Idea of each, with Aids towards a right Judg- 
ment on the late Catholic Bill. 3d edition, in the press. 


Literary Remains. “edited by Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge, F.g. 2 vols. Bvo. 1. Ls, 

Contents.—F *li of Kobespierre—Additional Poems, never be- 
fore printed—Course of Lectures —Omniana—Shakespeare: on 
Poetry, the Drawn, «nd the Stage—Notes on Ben Jonson, Beau- 
aa Fletcher, Jeremy ‘Taylor, Fuller, Sir Thomas Browne, 
&c 

*,° A Third Volume of the “ Literary Remains” will 
appear shortly, 
Vil. 
* ~ : 
Memoirs of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By 
James Gillman, Esq. 
Vol. I. ina few days. 
William a Pickering. Publisher, U hancery Lane. 
In f.cap 8v0. oO co 
HANTASMION; a Tale. 
“ A charming tale of fairy fiction. The exuberance of 
fancy in this story is marvellous; oe rich hohe A of incidents 
without limit; and thesimplicity, t 
grouping and selection, is a proof ofa pany delicate taste." "—Gent.'s 
Mag. 





William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
14 4-vols. Bvo. price 2. &s.; large paper, 4/. 4s. 
HE WORKS of SIR THOMAS 
BROWNE of NORWICH, Author of ** Vulgar Errors,” 
** Religio Medici,” &c. 
Edited by SIMON WIL KIN, Esq. F.L.S 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Li ane, London. 
n 8vo. price Ls. § 
LETTER to PROFESSOR BUCK. 
LAND, concerning the 4h ae of the World. 
By WILLIAM COCKBURN, D.D. Dean of York. 
Printed | for Whittaker and Co. London ; ant H. Bellerby, York. 


In in post ram cloth eesite price 6s. 
DD" on DIET and REGIMEN, Physical, 


Intellectual, and Moral. 


Il. 
8mo. gilt edges, price | 
t basen SCIENCE of PHRENOLOGY. 
By Swhewr. 
Contents.—History of the Science—Its Leating. Principles— 
Classification and Description of the Organs—The i Bp on 
a L Objections idered—Practica! 





Applica 


Giese: John Symington and Co, Edinburgh: Oliver anc 
Boyd. London: Whittaker and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 


an Price 2s. 6 
HE HUNTERIAN ORATION ; delivered 


in the Theatre of the Royal College of Sungennts Feb. 14, 


By BENJAMIN TRAVERS, F.R.S 

Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, and Senior ‘Surgeon to 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 

L, congue and Co. Paternoster Row. 


1838. 


edition, price 20. 
"GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN. 
GUAGE, ona new and ———, Principle. 
By Professor L. A. DONATTI, 
29 Great Wadia ‘aan 
17th edition, price 1s. 
How to Keep House; or, Comfort and Ele- 
gence ot on 1501. to 2004. a-year. With Tables of Marketing, &c. 


4th ith edition, revised and corrected, in 18mo. cloth boards, 
le 


LEMENTARY LATIN EXERCISES 


intended to illustrate, by Easy and Appropriate Exam- 
les, the a of the Eton Grammar, and the more common 
ules of Synta 
By M. THORNBORROW, Vernon House, Liverpool. 


Also, just published, in 18mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


NTRODUCTORY LESSONS in the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, with a Series of Basrclenty select 
ed from the best French Writers of the present day 
By C. J. Delille, 

De la Société Oinisntions de Paris; Professor of the French 
Language 1 the City of London Corporation School, and Honorary 
French Master at King’s College, London; Author of “ The 
French Class Book,” ‘« Le Manuel Etymologique,” “ Le Réper- 
toire Littéraire,” &c. 

London: Richard Cr sansa Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 


18mo. price ls. sewed 


L°ere, in we NT IATURE. 
By the Rev. Dr. VALE, 


Late of Christ College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, price 1s. the 3d edition of 
Rhetoric in Miniature; or, the Art of 
Speaking and Writing with propriety and elegance. 


In 18mo. price ls. 
HE HOUSEWIFE’S RECEIPT-BOOK; 
being a Collection of the most useful Domestic Receipts, 
oc eee of purposes, together with Directions for Marketing, 
c. &e. 





Also, 2d NGL price 3d. with several Woodcuts, 
HE ANGLER; containing a complete 
Description of all Fresh- water Fish, and the most ap- 
proved Methods of catching them; the best Places near London; 
together with Useful Hints to Anglers in general. 
London: Richard Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 


Price 35. 6d. 
VY Gs © VU Bes 
on the Principles ofa ser i Provision for the Poor 
in Ireland, ——— in 1837 a 
eRMAN- MERIVA L, A.M, 
Late Fellow of Balliol College, and Professor of Political 
conomy in the University of Oxford. 
London: Charles Knight and Co, 22 L udgate Sirest. 


In 8v0. Pr rice 7s. 
TREATISE on some NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, being chiefi ne to illustrate those 
Varieties which simulate Me ase. 
By N LEE, MR. C.8. 

Author of “An fhm br the Watering Piaces and Mineral 

Springs of the Continent,” &c. Second Edition, re-written and 
considerably cnlarged, with an Appendix of Ca: 
J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 8vo., price 10s. ed. in boards, 


a! 
HE PROS WORKS 
Of the Right Rev, Fatherin God, THOM AS KEN, D.D.,, 
some time Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. Towhich are ‘added 
some of his letters (never before published), and a short Account 
of his — 
By WILLIAM mE, Esq., bis Executor. 

The whole collected by JAM THO) Ms S ROUND, B.D., 
Rector of St. Runwald’s and St. Nicholas, Colchester, and late 
Fellow of aye College, Oxford. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; sold by J. H. 
Parker, Oxford ; and T’. Albin, Colchester. 





In 8vo. price 10¢. 6d. in boards, the 3d edition of 
E R M O N ° 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter’s Coliege, C ‘ambridge. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Also, by the same Author, 

1. Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge, February 1836; and Two Sermons preached in 
~~ St. Mary’s, at the Evening Lecture. 4th edition, 8vo. 5s. 

- Sermons preached at Cambridge, in Feb. 
1887. 8v0. 

3. Religious Education ; a Sermon, preached 
at Camden Chapel, on Sanday, pty 28, 1838, after the reading of 
the Queen's Letter on behadt of the National Society. Svo, ls. 6¢ 








- THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





8 New Burlington Street, March 16. i 


MR. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 











MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Barr. G.C.H, 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the Reign of George the Fourth. 
By LADY KNIGHTON. 
Including Sir William Knighton’s Correspondence with the most distinguished Personages of his Time. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait by Greatbach. * 
Also, a Quarto edition, which will be embellished with a Portrait ing Cousins, from the original Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


THE MAN WITHOUT SOUL; A NOVEL. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 


TOPSAIL SHEET BLOCKS ; 


OR, THE NAVAL FOUNDLING, 
By “ THE OLD SAILOR,” Author of “ Tough Yarns,” ‘‘ Land and Sea Tales,” “‘ Nights at Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 
With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, DURING THE 
YEARS 1835, 1836, AND 1837; 


Including a Narrative of an Embassy to the Imaun of Muscat and the King of Siam. 
By W. 8S. W. RUSCHENBERGER, M.D. Surgeon to the Expedition. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates and Charts. 


ODDITIES OF LONDON LIFE. 


By PAUL PRY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Twenty-Four humorous Illustrations. 


VI. 
HOMEWARD BOUND; A TALE OF THE SEA. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,” “ The Red mearind ” “ The Water Witch,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations by Hervieu. 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE CLOWN. 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (“ BOZ”), 
Author of “ The Pickwick Papers,” ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Characteristic Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, and Portrait. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


IN WEEKLY ONE SHILLING PARTS, NOW PUBLISHING. 
Embellished with upwards of Forty Engravings, including Portraits of the most Distinguished and Notorious Characters, and Views of 
all the Great Events which occurred during that Memorable Epoch. 


PARTS I. TO XXIV. ARE NOW PUBLISHED. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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